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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE DISPUTED 
FEDERALIST PAPERS 


By Dovuctass Aparr* 


In 1886 Henry Cabot Lodge noted that “the authorship of 
certain numbers of the ‘Federalist’ has fairly reached the dignity 
of a well-established historical controversy.” For three quarters 
of acentury preceding Lodge’s pronouncement adherents of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and of James Madison had periodically disputed 
as to which of these distinguished co-authors had contributed cer- 
tain of the individual essays to that famous exegesis of the United 
States Constitution. With all the research in American constitu- 
tional history since Lodge wrote, the problem still remains un- 
solved. When Edward Mead Earle in 1937 brought out the most 
recent edition of The Federalist, he marked twelve essays as still 
awaiting positive proof of authorship.' The disagreement has 
been from the beginning an American cause célébre; a mystery 
quite as intriguing as the authorship of Junius; and one far more 
worthy of scholarly attention. 


*Dr. Douglass Adair, Assistant Professor of History at William and 
Mary, has long focused his scholarly interests on the intellectual origins both 
of Jeffersonian democracy and the constitutional theories of the early repub- 
lican era. He and Felix Gilbert are now collaborating on a critical annotated 
edition of The Federalist to be published after the war. 

1 Edward Mead Earle, The Federalist, Washington, D. C., 1937, Sesqui- 
centennial edition issued by the Modern Library. Earle refers “students who 
wish to pursue the investigation further” to Bourne’s and Ford's forty-year 
old articles. He detours the difficulty of the conflicting claims of Madison 


and Hamilton by “assigning joint authorship in each case of the slightest 
doubt.” p. xxii. 
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I 


The obscurity surrounding the Federalist authorship has not 
been for lack of historical evidence on the subject, but from over- 
abundance of contradictory evidence. The eighty-five essays which 
make up The Federalist were first published anonymously in the 
New York newspapers during the fall of 1787 and the spring of 
1788 in order to convince the inhabitants of that state of the ad- 
vantages to be obtained by ratifying the new Constitution. The 
idea of laying down this propaganda barrage on the still undecided 
minds of New Yorkers belonged to Alexander Hamilton, already 
at thirty an experienced pamphleteer. He called to his aid John Jay 
and James Madison. Jay’s knowledge of foreign affairs and his 
experience as a diplomat made him a most useful ally in expound- 
ing the necessity of a stronger union to counteract the “dangers 
from foreign force and influence.” Madison too had a unique 
and specialized knowledge to contribute to Hamilton’s project. 

For while both Hamilton and Jay were strongly in favor of 
the proposed national government as necessary for the obvious ills 
of the Confederation, neither of them was as well equipped as 
Madison to justify and elaborate many of the unexpected provi- 
sions that the Convention had written into the new Constitution. 
Jay had not been at the Philadelphia meeting at all. Hamilton 
himself had attended only the opening and closing sessions. Since 
he had been absent during over a third of the Convention, he had 
only hearsay knowledge of the revealing debates of July and early 
August when the basic federal structure of the new government 
was hammered out on the anvil of compromise. Madison, on the 
other hand, had been present at every session. Moreover, he had 
taken careful notes of the proceedings, which preserved in usable 
form all the arguments pro and con for every clause that the 
Fathers had included in the final instrument. The Virginian’s 
unique knowledge of the complex document, accordingly, could 
be used most satisfactorily to enrich the arguments of The 
Federalist. Nor was the illusion disturbed that the anonymous 
writer, “Publius,” was a single author ; for like Hamilton and Jay, 
Madison was a master of that Addisonian prose style which had 
all but standardized the tone of eighteenth century essays. 

The series of essays which Hamilton, Jay, and Madison pro- 
duced over the name of “Publius” for the newspapers proved 
popular from the beginning. It appeared to the cooperating au- 
thors worthwhile therefore to publish the collected series as a book, 
to be used in promoting ratification in other states besides New 
York. This was done in the spring of 1788, when a two volume 
edition of The Federalist was offered to the public. Anonymity 
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was still preserved, even in this more permanent format; the un- 
known “Publius” took the credit for all eighty-five essays. In 
spite of this, the identity of the three authors was not an espe- 
cially well-kept secret. Almost at once close friends of the trio, 
partly on the basis of hints from the authors themselves, partly 
from internal evidence, commenced marking the separate papers 
in their private copies with the names of specific authors.? And 
in 1792 the first French edition ended all pretence of collective 
anonymity by proclaiming on its title page that The Federalist had 
been written by “Mm Hamitton, Mappisson E Gay, citoyens 
de l'Etat de New York.” 

The appearance of a foreign edition of The Federalist also 
signified that the vehicle of propaganda hurriedly issued five years 
before had qualities that set it apart from ephemeral pamphlet 
literature. In the United States also during that same period 
political developments conspired to keep The Federalist in the 
public mind. Madison and Hamilton had become political enemies, 
and each stood as champion of mutually exclusive interpretations 
of the Constitution they had both cooperated in getting ratified. 
Under the circumstances the exposition of the Constitution pre- 
sented by “Publius” in 1787-88 was a pawn in the game of 
power as the Hamiltonians and the newly organized “republican” 
opposition led by Madison and Jefferson struggled to control the 
national government. Both sides inevitably appealed to “Publius” 
to justify their position. A second American edition issued in 
1799 found a ready market. This continued public demand for 
The Federalist led the enterprising New York printer George F. 
Hopkins to undertake a new edition in 1802. He approached 
Hamilton through mutual friends—“two respectable professional 
gentlemen’’—but discovered a certain disinclination on Hamilton's 
part to see a new publication of the essays. 

As Hopkins reported in 1847 to Hamilton’s son, “Your 
father, it appeared, did not regard the work with much partiality , 
but nevertheless, consented to its publication on condition that it 
should undergo a careful revision by one of the gentlemen, above 
alluded to.” On one point, however, Hamilton was adamant: no 
list of authors should be published. Hopkins had expected—and 
even advertised in his prospectus of the edition—that “the name 
of the writer should be prefixed to each number; but this, as I 


2 Letters and Other Writings of James Madison, 4 vols., Philadelphia, 
1864. Published by order of Congress. Hereafter referred to as Madison, 
Letters. Madison to Jefferson, Aug. 10, 1788, Letters, I, 408. See the reply, 
Jefferson to Madison, Nov. 18, 1788, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
20 vols., ed. Albert Ellery Bergh, Washington, D. C., 1905, VII, 183. Here- 
after referred to as Jefferson, Writings (Mem. ed.). 
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was told, met with your father’s decided disapprobation.”* Thus, 
when the edition of 1802 came out, although everyone knew that 
“Publius” was three men, and although everyone knew who these 
three men were, the share that each had borne in the work still 
remained, so far as the general public was concerned, a well-kept 
secret. 

This strange reluctance of Hamilton in 1802 to allow The 
Federalist papers to be divided among the three authors, an aspect 
of the controversy hitherto ignored by historians, offers a clue to 
the mystery surrounding the authorship. Why did Hamilton 
bridle at the innocent request of Hopkins for a list of authors? 
Anonymity was desirable in 1787-88 when The Federalist was 
written; but why did Hamilton consider it so necessary in 1802? 
This curious hesitation of Hamilton’s to advance his claims is 
understandable only when it is recalled that some of his essays 
written in 1787-88 did not square with certain constitutional 
theories that he had come to espouse publicly after 1790. The 
Federalist, it should be remembered, was not a scholarly com- 
mentary on the meaning of an established Constitution; it con- 
tained special pleading designed to secure ratification for a Con- 
stitution still untested. After the government was in operation, 
both Hamilton and Madison lived to regret theories and inter- 
pretations they had advanced in 1787-88 under the name of 
“Publius.” 

Opponents of the Constitution in 1787, with their continual 
harping on the argument that the new national government would 
destroy the state governments led Hamilton, for example, to 
promote a reassuring constitutional theory which he was later to 
deny. In his heart he hoped that their fears would be realized; 
and when he was in power he did his best to consolidate the central 
government at no matter what cost to the states. To lull the 
suspicions of his opponents in 1787, however, he had insisted in 
Federalist 28 that “the State governments would in all possible 
contingencies, afford complete security against invasions of the 
public liberty by the national authority” ; and in Number 26 he had 
specifically cast the “State legislatures” in this role of “guardian” 
of the public liberty “against the encroachments of the general 


3 J. C. Hamilton, ed., The Federalist, 2 vols., New York, 1864, I, xcii. It 
was at Hamilton’s request that his “Letters of Pacificus” were included with 
The Federalist in 1802. Apparently he was more “partial” to them than his 
“Publius” at the time; for Hopkins reports that “he [A. H.] remarked to 
me, that ‘some of his friends had pronounced them to be his best perform- 


ance. Madison felt it was somewhat unscrupulous of Hamilton to include 
this later polemic with The Federalist and thus trade on the latter’s prestige. 
See Madison, Letters, III, 58. 
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government.”* Once the government was established, his own 
inclinations and the exigencies of party politics combined to make 
Hamilton repudiate the idea of preserving strong state govern- 
ments and combat it with every means at his disposal.® In fact 
his whole public life centered around weakening the political power 
of the individual states. 

Unfortunately for his plans the party of the opposition had 
been quick to seize upon this very theory of state guardianship as 
a device to attack Hamilton’s policies; and in 1798 the doctrine 
was used to justify the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions in a 
manner which Hamilton considered threatening to the stability of 
the union. Thus for the New Yorker to lay public claim to certain 
of his Federalist essays in 1802 would have been both personally 
embarrassing and politically inexpedient. Hopkins’ innocent re- 
quest for a list of authors was loaded with unsuspected political 
dynamite, and thereby earned for the startled printer a sharp 
refusal. No statesman likes to eat his own words; Alexander 
Hamilton was decidedly not “partial” to putting a new propaganda 
weapon in the hands of his enemies. As long as he was actively con- 
cerned in politics it was most desirable to keep the authors of The 
Federalist decently hidden under the mask of “Publius.” 

Hamilton, moreover, was aware that Madison was no more 
anxious than he to publicize the division of all the essays among 
the authors. For Madison had also advanced an interpretation of 
the Constitution before ratification that he was bitterly to regret 
when he saw how the government actually worked under Hamil- 
ton’s executive leadership. In Federalist 44, explaining “the 
necessary and proper” clause, the Virginian had argued that “no 
axiom is more clearly established in law, or in reason, that wherever 
the end is required, the means are authorized; wherever a general 
power to do a thing is given, every particular power necessary for 
doing it is included.” 

Madison strongly regretted these words when Hamilton used 
them to justify the creation of the National Bank, and then used 
the Bank both to break down the separation of powers between 
Congress and the Executive, and to weaken the division of au- 
thority between the states and the national government. In re- 
buttal to his own axiom in Number 44 he then developed the 


4 As guardians, the State legislatures, Hamilton prophesied in Federalist 
26, would be always ready “to sound the alarm to the people and not only 
be the voice, but if necessary the arm, of their discontent.” 

5 When the legislature of Virginia in 1790 remonstrated against the 
assumption of State debts, Hamilton wrote to Chief Justice Jay: “This is 
the first symptom of a spirit which must either be killed or will kill the 
Constitution. ... Ought not the collective weight of the different parts 
of the government be employed in exploding principles which they contain?” 
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“strict construction” theory that Jefferson relied on to prove the 
Bank unconstitutional. 

It is accordingly very probable that Madison hoped no publica- 
tion of Federalist authors would be made until all the authors had 
died. The Virginian had early remarked on the advisability of 
such a procedure with his notes on the secret debates in the Phila- 
delphia Convention. “ ... posthumous publication as to others as 
well as myself may be most delicate, and most useful also. ... As 
no personal or party views can then be imputed, they will be read 
with less of personal or party feeling.”* The conditions favoring 
anonymity here were comparable to those surrounding The Fed- 
eralist. 


II 


It was Hamilton’s duel with Burr that precipitated the open 
designation of the Federalist authors. Premonitions of death 
spurred the New Yorker hurriedly to set all of his affairs in order. 
Among the matters that Hamilton, so typically a man of the 
eighteenth century, could not ignore was the judgment that poster- 
ity would make of his political career as spokesman for union and 
interpreter of the United States Constitution. His signature on 
certain controversial essays, while inconvenient during his life, 
might well add to his fame if issued posthumously. And so 
Hamilton stopped by the law office of Egbert Benson two days 
before his fatal meeting with Burr, and ostentatiously concealed 
in his friend’s book-case a slip of paper in his own handwriting 
listing by number the authors of the various essays in The Fed- 
eralist." After his tragic death the memorandum was discovered 
as he had planned; nor were well-wishers loath to undertake the 
commemorative task of making certain his greatness was recog- 
nized. In 1810 on the basis of this dramatically planted list, a 
new edition of The Federalist appeared—the first to attribute spe- 
cific essays to individual authors. In this edition of 1810, however, 
The Federalist suffered a sea-change: it was not published as a 
separate and independent work. It was issued as the second and 
third volumes of the collected “Works of Hamilton.”® The Fed- 
eralist, this publication implied, had not only been the original 
conception of a single man; it was for all practical purposes the 
creation of one individual. For on the basis of the Benson list, 


6 Madison, Letters, III, 549. Cf. ibid., III, 228, 243. 

7It read as follows: “Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 54, by J. Nos. 10, 14, 37, to 48 
inclusive, M. Nos. 18, 19, 20, M. & H. jointly. All the others by H.” 
See J. C. Hamilton, ed., The Federalist, I, xcvi, for the fullest account of 
the hiding and discovery of this list. 

8 It was printed by Williams and Whiting in New York City. 
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Hamilton was credited with writing sixty-three out of the total of 
eighty-five essays signed “Publius.” If the Benson list was ac- 
curate, James Madison and John Jay could hardly be dignified with 
the title of co-authors of The Federalist; at most they were in- 
cidental helpers who had contributed a small wing to the massive 
intellectual structure designed and built by Alexander Hamilton. 
When Henry Cabot Lodge in 1886, following the earlier 
precedent, reissued The Federalist as an integral part of Hamil- 
ton’s writings, he advanced as one of his reasons the fact that 
Madison did not immediately contradict Hamilton’s extensive 
claims as soon as the Benson list was published. This failure of 
Madison’s to enter at once into a literary controversy with the 
dead man’s family and devoted friends Lodge considered “a very 
serious matter’®—so serious, in fact, that it cast doubt on the 
creditability of Madison’s counter-claims made after a lapse of 
several years. James Madison’s interests and energies were deeply 
absorbed at this period and for some time thereafter in the snarled 
foreign relations that exploded into war in 1812. Even assuming 
he had read that number of the Portfolio with Hamilton’s list, 
he might well have relegated the whole unpleasant business to the 
back of his mind for the duration. President Madison was well 
aware that while he was in office every opposition newspaper 
would have seized on the dispute and exploited it heavily for 
partizan purposes. Delaying his challenge of Hamilton’s claims 
until after he had retired to private life saved him from this type 
of political attack." When, however, the Benson list later re- 
ceived wide publicity after its appearance in the biography of 
Hamilton in Joseph Delaplaine’s Repository of the Lives and 
Portraits of Distinguished Americans"! Madison indicated clearly 
that his temporary silence could by no means be construed as 
assent. For the publication of the Hamilton list in Delaplaine’s 
Repository almost immediately transformed the question of the 
authorship of The Federalist into a heated public controversy. 


® Henry Cabot Lodge, ed., The Federalist, New York, 1886, p. xxxi. 
Lodge even insists that Madison ought to have rushed forward in 1807 when 
the Benson list was first published in a New York newspaper, The Portfolio. 
He assumes that Madison knew of the Portfolio paragraph, without having 
any proof that he did. Neither Lodge nor Ford show that the item was 
copied by other newspapers or attracted any particular attention. 

10 His silence nevertheless did not save him from the embarrassment 
attendant upon the appearance of his name signed to Number 44. John Mar- 
shall used Madison's “axiom” only slightly paraphrased to explode the Mad- 
isonian strict construction theory in M’Culloch vs. Maryland, in 1819. To 
place himself or others in this position of inconsistency was the very thing 
Madison had hoped to avoid by his plan of posthumous publication. For 
Madison's unhappiness over the M’Culloch decision, see Madison to Judge 
Spencer Roane, September 2, 1819, Letters, III, 143. 

11 Published at Philadelphia and issued serially 1813-18. 
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The first challenge of the Benson list on behalf of James 
Madison'? came from one of his friends signing himself “Correc- 
tor,” who printed in The National Intelligencer (April 18, 1817) 
a list he claimed Madison had given him several years earlier. 
This list assigned to Madison twenty-nine numbers of The Federal- 
ist instead of fourteen. A second defender, likewise anonymous, 
produced a slightly different Madison list, laying claim to thirty of 
the essays, in the Washington Gazette for December 15, 1817. Pre- 
sumably this friend of Madison had also had his information for 
some time. These independent challenges, however, were but 
tokens of the renewed and indignant concern over the authorship of 
The Federalist stirred up among Madison’s intimate friends by the 
Delaplaine biography and the Benson list contained in it. 

Not until 1818, when Jacob Gideon published his edition of 
The Federalist, did the Virginian launch his formal counterattack. 
It was a typically Madisonian rebuttal—deliberate, cautious, but 
thorough. Madison had lent his own copy of The Federalist, with 
the names of the authors at the head of each essay, to the printer; 
he had also made certain minor revisions in those numbers which 
he claimed as his own. Gideon’s edition, carefully checked and 
formally issued, represented therefore Madison’s official pro- 
nouncement on his contribution to the writing of The Federalist. 

James Madison’s correction of Hamilton’s claims in the Ben- 
son list was as non-provocative as positive contradiction could be. 
The Virginian said nothing of motives; he did not attribute the 
New Yorker’s mistakes either to malice, enmity, or ambition. 
The misstatements in the Benson list, he suggested, were due only 
to the “fallibility of memory ;” although the proportion of errors 
appeared exceedingly large, this was “owing doubtless to the 
hurry in which the memorandum was made out.”” Madison, how- 
ever, after careful consideration and in the face of the dead man’s 
claims was prepared to take oath that he himself had written 
twenty-nine of the essays instead of the fourteen attributed to him 
by Hamilton. He had written Numbers 49 to 58 inclusive, and 
Numbers 62 and 63—all claimed by the New Yorker; he had also 
written Numbers 18, 19, and 20 (claimed by Hamilton as a joint 


12 It was first publicly called “inaccurate” in the life of Jay published in 
Delaplaine’s 1815 volume. The manuscript for Federalist 64 (not 54 as 
Hamilton had written) has been found among Jay’s papers with the other 
numbers he had written. 

13 “The true distribution of the numbers of the Federalist among the 
three writers is . . . the Edition . . . of Gideon. It was furnished to him by 
me, with a perfect knowledge of its accuracy, as it related to myself, and a 
full confidence in its equal accuracy as it relates to the two others.” A 
Madison memorandum deposited in the Library of Congress entitled, “The 
Federalist,” quoted in J. C. Hamilton, ed., I, c. 
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product), merely incorporating in these three essays a small 
amount of supplementary material that Hamilton had gathered on 
the same subject. Madison thus laid claim to authorship of nearly 
forty per cent of The Federalist—a far more respectable proportion 
than the twenty-odd per cent attributed to him by Hamilton. Im- 
plicit in Gideon’s edition of The Federalist was a mild demand that 
Madison henceforth be acknowledged as a full co-author of the 
work, without any effort to detract from Hamilton’s deserved honor 
as originator of the scheme and leading contributor. 

To Madison’s contemporaries this carefully considered re- 
buttal was undoubtedly convincing. Indeed it was so generally 
accepted that when the Virginian died in 1836 he must have be- 
lieved that his share in The Federalist, as set forth in Gideon’s 
edition, was established beyond question. And so it was until the 
Civil War. Ten American editions of “Publius’” essays were 
printed between 1818 and 1857, and each of them followed the 
Gideon division of authors.'* During this interval no edition ac- 
cepted the Hamilton claims as authentic. Nor was such a policy 
unnatural. The circumstances surrounding the “discovery” of the 
Benson list made it all too clear that it was written by Hamilton in 
a moment of greatest agitation and haste. It contained at least one 
undeniable slip of the pen in giving the authorship of 54 rather 
than 64 to Jay. It seemed highly probable that a similar slip of 
the pen set down “37 to 48 inclusive, by M.” instead of 37 to 58.%5 
Likewise, Hamilton’s failure to note down the two isolated num- 
bers, 62 and 63, named by Madison as his own work, could be 
a very natural omission for a preoccupied and hurried man to 
make, all the more so since he had produced all the last twenty-one 
essays in a solid block. What Madison termed Hamilton’s “lump- 
ing” method of division would thus normally lead to this sort of 
error. 

Madison’s formal statement, in contrast, was not compromised 
by haste nor characterized by uncertainty. He knew that his 
claims would be closely scrutinized, and that his veracity would be 
called into question if he made the slightest error, since he 
was deliberately contradicting Hamilton; he therefore of neces- 
sity gave time and thought to his statements. On its face, accord- 
ingly, Madison’s carefully considered claim was more worthy of 
belief, merely as historical evidence, than the tragically evoked 


14 For the bibliography of The Federalist up to 1886 see Lodge’s edition. 

_ 15 Hamilton’s son, in dealing with the error of his father in setting down 
“54” for “64”, terms it a natural mistake, and calls attention to the Roman 
numbering of the essays: “bringing Roman numerals into Arabic, an erron- 
eous glance of the eye, and either a slip or blur of the pen, might easily 
pervert a figure.” J. C. Hamilton, ed., I, cv. 
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Benson list. This fact, added to Madison’s reputation for prudent 
carefulness, and his all but pedantic rectitude,’® carried to most 
contemporary observers the overwhelming conviction that he had 
established his position against Hamilton as author of the disputed 
numbers of The Federalist. 


III 


At this point a curious aspect of the Federalist controversy 
may be noted, quite distinct from the scholarly worth of the com- 
peting lists offered by the two principals. This is the clear-cut 
rhythm of acceptance and rejection by historical writers of the 
respective claims of the Virginian and the New Yorker, in suc- 
cessive periods of American history. For a period of forty years 
Madison was generally conceded to have discredited the Benson 
list; then during the succeeding half century this list was again 
restored to favor. This alternating sequence of belief and dis- 
belief that marks the controversy is directly correlated with the 
see-saw of prestige between these two interpreters of the Con- 
stitution, depending upon whether agrarian or capitalistic interests 
were politically dominant in the country. 

The Virginian’s renown as statesman and constitutional sage 
was at its peak with historians and the general public up to the 
Civil War, over a period of years when Hamilton’s fame was un- 
deservedly minimized. During this pre-Sumter era it was gen- 
erally believed that Madison’s word as to which essays he had 
composed could be subject to no doubt whatsoever. From the end 
of the Civil War to the beginning of the first World War the 
contestants’ roles were reversed: Madison’s political reputation 
sank low, while Hamilton’s rose to great heights; and it was in 
this later period that the Benson list, generally repudiated during 
the preceding forty years, achieved a new persuasiveness among 
writers and students of history. 

This complementary rise and fall of Madison’s and Hamil- 
ton’s political reputations resulted from the nineteenth century’s 
use of the Constitution, first, as a symbol of agrarian democracy, 
later as a symbol of financial capitalism. The Constitution of 
1787 established in the United States a novel compound of olig- 
archic and quasi-democratic elements. The Federalist party, led 
by Hamilton, steadily emphasized the aristocratic features of the 
Constitution ; but the Republicans, led by Jefferson and Madison, 
came in time to stress its democratic aspects almost exclusively. 


16 As a trivial but characteristic example: when a member of Congress, 
Madison even refused to accept free government stationery. See E. M. 
Burns, James Madison, New Brunswick, 1938, p. 26. 
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By 1815 the Jeffersonian view of the Constitution as an expression 
of agrarian democracy had achieved legal and popular sanction 
among the American people ;7 and by 1828 this view had enlarged 
into the radically democratic theory of the Jackson “revolution.” 

As the Constitution was extolled more and more as an in- 
strument of frontier individualism, and of leveling democracy, it 
became increasingly difficult to assimilate the figure of Alexander 
Hamilton in the mythos that clustered about the origins of the 
document. The New Yorker’s uncompromising stand in favor of 
a moneyed aristocracy and a hierarchial society, was anathema to 
a generation of democratic enthusiasts that was creating its 
heroes in the image of Old Hickory and Tippecanoe. Even the 
memory of Hamilton’s passion for union was compromised by his 
admiration of England and by the semi-treasonable record of his 
party during the War of 1812. During the pre-Civil war dec- 
ades, then, as the Constitution came to reflect exclusively agrarian 
democracy, Alexander Hamilton’s historical connection with the 
document tended to become ever hazier in the public mind.'® 
Only when America became industrialized after 1865 could the 
Constitution be re-analyzed, and Hamilton restored to favor as an 
“authority” on its “ultimate meanings.” Before this could happen 
all his pronouncements concerning the Constitution—including his 
Federalist claims—were subject to subtle deflation in an intellectual 
atmosphere that automatically cast James Madison in the role of 
leading constitutional champion. 

Madison’s career was in itself an integral part of this liberal 
re-reading of the Constitution; his political activities and Jef- 
ferson’s had poured the new meaning into classic phrases that al- 
lowed the charter to mold American political behavior and think- 
ing into agrarian shape. During the last part of his life the Vir- 
ginian forged the intellectual link between the diluted democracy 
of 1787 and the radical democracy of 1828. His name was in- 
separable from the two great by-words of Constitutional symbol- 


17 So complete was the popular acceptance of the Jeffersonian view that 
the young aristocrat de Tocqueville, who was welcomed in Federalist circles, 
noted that even those who were “galled by its continuance” were generally 
heard to “laud the delights of a republican government, and the advantage of 
democratic institutions when they are in public.” Alexis de Tocqueville, 
Democracy in America, Ch. X (Third edition, 1839), p. 175. 

18 See the lament of George Ticknor Curtis thac Hamilton “is less well 
known to the nation at the present day than most of the leading statesmen 
of the Revolution.” History of the Origin, Formation and Adoption of the 
Constitution of the U. S., New York, 1854, I, 406. Curtis’ work has been 
termed the “classic” Federalist history of the Constitution. It is significant 
that although Curtis considered Madison a lesser statesman than Hamilton, 
who “towered above all his compeers,” he accepted Madison’s division of 
Federalist authors as valid. See Jbid., I, 418, footnote. 
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ism: union and liberty; and to the public mind he was the under- 
study of both the great leaders who personified these values: 
Washington and Jefferson. 

Madison had taken a leading part in the Philadelphia Con- 
vention; he had worked valiantly for ratification; and when the 
new government was organized he had served as President Wash- 
ington’s legislative aid and confidant in the House of Representa- 
tives. Madison’s name indubitably stood for union. On the other 
hand, he had participated in the fight against the Federalist Party’s 
unpopular fiscal program and the Alien and Sedition Laws ; he had 
written the federal Bill of Rights; and he had led in the creation 
of a loyal opposition under the Constitution. If Madison’s name 
stood for union, it stood equally with Jefferson’s for liberty. 
Madison’s public life could thus be dramatized as a long struggle 
to establish “liberty and union . . . one and indivisible.” 

The intimate association in the pre-Civil War era of James 
Madison’s name with the cult of the Constitution was strengthened 
by his unusual longevity. The Virginian outlived all of his great 
contemporaries. For many years before his death he was the sole 
survivor of the Philadelphia Convention, and as the only living 
participant in that momentous event he acquired added prestige 
as constitutional sage and oracle.’® Publicists, politicians, and his- 
torians beat a path to Montpelier during his last years, seeking 
eye-witness anecdotes of those hallowed days when the mighty 
dead led by Washington had new-modeled a free government for 
the American people. Thus Madison, by the end of his life had 
assumed the character of a holy national relic, tangibly represent- 
ing in that later age the austere and classic republicanism of the 
nation’s genesis. 

Even in his death, Madison was credited by his contem- 
poraries with having elicited from Heaven a miraculous sign of 
divine approval of his life’s work as constitutional spokesman. 
Just as Jefferson’s and John Adams’ deaths on July 4th, 1826, 
were taken to manifest the Diety’s personal interest in the an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Independence, so Madison’s pass- 
ing on June 28th, 1836, was discovered to have put God’s im- 
primatur on the Constitution. John Quincy Adams noted mystical- 
ly that June 28 was “the anniversary of the day on which the 
Convention of Virginia in 1788 had affixed the seal of James 
Madison as the father of the Constitution of the United States, 


_1® By 1830 Madison was being forced to deny that he had written the 
majority of “Publius” essays. “You have erred in stating that I wrote the 
greatest parts of the Federalist; a greater number of the papers were writ- 
ten by Col. Hamilton, as will be seen by .. . Gideon.” To Edward Everett, 
October 7, 1830, Letters, IV, 116. 
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when his earthly part sank without a struggle into the grave, and 
a spirit, bright as the seraphim that surround the throne of Omnip- 
otence, ascended to the bosom of his God.”*° 

This attitude of reverence for James Madison continued to 
exist for more than two decades after his death, sanctifying even 
the most insignificant of his dicta concerning the writing and 
ratification of the Constitution with an aura of transcendent truth. 
Then the shells fired from the Confederate guns at Charleston in 
April, 1861, demolished his political reputation almost as ef- 
fectively as they wrecked the brick casements of Fort Sumter. 
For when the four years of bloody civil war had ended, the re- 
United States had a new pattern of economic life and a new 
political party with a novel scheme of historical values. Almost 
at once publicists and historians began the development of a new 
cult of the Constitution which necessitated a reinterpretation and 
deflation of Madison’s contribution to the writing and ratification 
of that document. 

Even while the Civil War was still in progress, a forecast 
had been made of the Virginian’s decline in fame, as constitutional 
statesman. Hamilton’s son had already for years made a career 
of vindicating his father’s memory; his edition of The Federalist 
published in 1864 was merely his final effort along these lines. 
Exploiting the mood of the times, in his introductory essay on 
the writing of The Federalist the younger Hamilton stressed the 
note of his father’s passion for union; likewise too he traced 
back to the revolutionary period Southern—especially Virginian— 
arrogance and secession sentiment. “By almost all historical 
writers, under the enthrallment which the slave power seemed to 
have imposed upon the mind of this country, the precedence in this 
great movement [toward union] has been ascribed to Virginia. 
... This precedence unquestionably belongs to New York.”?! In 
claiming all of the controverted Federalist essays for his father, 
and denying them to the Virginia slave-holder, Hamilton, Jr, con- 
ceived of himself as purifying the ideal of nationalism itself from 
the taint of Southern disunion. 

In the new nation, reconstituted after Appomattox and polit- 
ically dominated by a Republican Party solicitous of the interests 
of finance and industry, the memory of the Jeffersonians drooped 
and withered. Jefferson’s own name, saved from complete eclipse 





_ 20 Quoted in S. H. Gay, James Madison, Boston, 1884, p. 2. Gay in two 
witty pages was happy to prove that J. Q. Adams was wrong in believing 

xl was interested in identifying Madison with the Constitution; for as he 
pointed out, Virginia actually ratified on June 25, 1788. 

_ *1J. C. Hamilton, ed., The Federalist, I, xxxiv. See also ibid., I, xv, 
XVl, XXV, XXvii, xxxvi, xl, xlii, xliii, Ixxx ff. 
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by its association with the Declaration of Independence, was 
gradually to be refurbished by a slowly reviving Democratic 
Party that kept him as its patron saint.2* Madison’s reputation 
lacked these compensating aids. From Appomattox to the turn of 
the century the historic figure of James Madison, like Hamilton's 
in the earlier period, became more and more separated from a 
vigorously developing new cult of the Constitution, which sought 
through a neo-Federalist interpretation of history to give a tradi- 
tional sanction to the Republican Party’s politics of capitalistic 
acquisition. 

The fate of Madison’s reputation during the period when 
early American history was being re-written in post-Appomattox 
terms is clearly seen in his biography written by S. H. Gay in 
1884. Gay’s life of Madison was not merely the “accredited” 
biography of the Virginian for the post-war generation, it was the 
only complete biography of Madison published before 1902.* 
And though Gay was hostile to his subject “personally, to his party, 
his state, and his section,” as A. E. Smith notes, this biography 
was accepted as a scholarly production even in the circle of pro- 
fessional historians.** Gay found it quite impossible to forgive 
Madison for leading the opposition to Hamilton, for being a Vir- 
ginian, and for helping to organize the Democratic—i. e. the seces- 
sionist Party. “Had he [Madison] been born in a free State... 


his place in the history of his country would have been higher. 
The better part of his life was before he became a party leader.” 
Madison could not be presented by Gay as an outright enemy of 
American nationalism, and foe of the Constitution ; but the victory 
of Jefferson and the defeat of the Federalists in the campaign of 


22 For the record of the ups and downs of Jefferson’s reputation, see 
Dixon Wecter’s The Hero In America, New York, 1941, Ch. 7, “Thomas 
Jefferson, the Gentle Radical,” especially pp. 173 ff. 

23 Gaillard Hunt’s Life of James Madison, New York, 1902, was ac- 
tually the first critical biography of Madison to be published. William C. 
Rives’ ponderous and solemn History of the Life and Times of James Mad- 
ison in three volumes represents the culmination of the pietistic pre-war 
view of Madison as Father of the Constitution. The first volume was pub- 
lished in 1859, the last in 1868. The work is really a history of the early 
republican period, built about Madison’s career up to 1796, rather than a 
biography ; and though Rives was a conscientious and intelligent historian, 
his stress on Madison’s compact theory of the Constitution (which was com- 
pletely anachronistic after Appomattox) tended to harm rather than help 
his subject’s reputation in the post-war years. 

24 Gay was an able journalist and amateur historian of impeccable Fed- 
eralist background. He had been associated in early life with the extreme 
abolitionists; had served as an active agent in the “underground railroad.” 
The author of Gay’s sketch in the D. A. B. calls his biography of Madison, 
somewhat incongruously, “a severe though sympathetic study from the Fed- 
eralist point of view.” 
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1800, Gay argued, escaped being a fatal disaster for the country 
only because “the principles and the policy of Federalism sur- 
vived the party organiaztion.” The Democratic Party, which 
Madison had helped to found, was of service to the country, 
Gay insisted, only in so far as “that party adopted Federal meas- 
ures. It was in accordance with the early principles of Federalism 
that the Republic was defended and saved in the war of 1860-65; 
it was the principles of the Democratic state-rights party, admin- 
istered by a slave-holding oligarchy that made that war in- 
evitable.”*° Gay’s political tract, mislabeled as the standard biog- 
raphy of Madison, was both a symptom of the Virginian’s dwindl- 
ing prestige as Constitutional interpreter, and a strong factor in 
his neglect after 1865. 

Gay and most of the other Americans of his generation, 
emotionally shell-shocked by the ordeal of the Southern war, found 
it psychologically impossible to identify Madison with the idea of 
union symbolized by the “preserved” and “reconstructed” Con- 
stitution.2® Gay even challenged Madison’s right to be called “the 
Father of the Constitution.” He conceded that Madison provided 
most of the ideas in the Virginia plan, and had done well to take 
notes on the debates in the Convention. But as Gay saw it, 
Madison never properly understood either the character of the new 


nation, or the kind of government that had been secured by the 
Constitution; “Nor till he had been dead near thirty years was it 
to be determined what union under the Constitution really meant 


27 It gives some indication of how far Madison’s figure 


had been separated from the Constitution during this period that 
Gay’s book was hailed by a reviewer in Godkin’s Nation as 
deserving “the highest praise.” 

As Madison’s political name went under a cloud, Hamilton’s 
shone ever brighter, and inevitably this reversal of prestige af- 


25 Gay, James Madison, pp. 173-174. 

26 See his attacks on Madison as “a Virginian before he was a Unionist,” 
Ibid., p. 187, and compare pp. 4, 5, 239. See the discussion of Madison’s and 
Jefferson’s relation to the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, and the doc- 
trines therein set forth, “held by nullifiers and secessionists as their covenant 
of faith,” /bid., p. 243. See also the discussion of Madison as a slave holder, 
Ibid., p. 333. 

27 Gay, James Madison, p. 89. Gay's conclusion and summing up of 
Madison’s character ignores his creative part in establishing the Constitution 
and deprecates his fame as President. “It is our amiable weakness . . . that 
all our geese are swans, or rather eagles; that we are apt to mistake noto- 
riety for reputation ; that it is the popular belief . that he who... . has 
reached a distinguished position, is . . . a great and good man. This is not 
less true . . . of Mr. Madison than of some other men who have been 
Presidents.” Jbid., p. 326. Cf. “His title to fame rests, with the multitude, 
upon the fact that he was one of the earliest Presidents of the Republic.” 
Ibid., p. 328. 
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fected the two men’s Federalist claims. J. C. Hamilton’s filipiet- 
ism, his superficial use of internal evidence, and his unconcealed 
personal dislike of Madison had mitigated against his early attempt 
to establish his father’s authorship of all of the disputed essays. 
Perhaps, too, in 1864 the time was still not ripe for a wholesale 
revision of the Madison list that had stood unchallenged during 
forty years. But two decades later, by the time Henry Cabot 
Lodge issued his new edition of Hamilton’s Works, the New 
Yorker’s superiority could be proclaimed without fear of con- 
tradiction. Hamilton’s reputation, Lodge believed, had risen 
phoenix-like from “almost complete eclipse,” because “after the 
Civil War . . . the American people, purged by a great ordeal 
of fire . . . awoke to a full realization . . . of the meaning and 
the power of the nation they had built up.”*8 Given this new 
awareness, Lodge felt that the rediscovery of Hamilton’s great- 
ness was inevitable. He noted the many ways by which fiction 
and biography had made Hamilton’s “luminous” figure known to 
the popular mind; while history, too, had vindicated his economic 
theories until now their soundness was “silently accepted.” In 
other words, between 1861 and 1902 a political enthusiasm had 
developed in which any statement from the great Federalist leader 
was sacrosanct; and the Benson list was accordingly re-considered 
in this light. 


IV 


As the new prophet of the Benson list, Henry Cabot Lodge 
met with a success out of all proportion to the weight of the evi- 
dence he submitted in its favor. Examined by scholarly standards, 
or indeed by the light of common sense, he is found guilty of self- 
contradiction, distortion of his data, and sins of documentary 
omission, all of which further illustrate the curious way in which 
even a scholar’s integrity may be swept into strong currents of 
popular sentiment. Only the burgeoning strength of the pro- 
Hamilton intellectual current can explain why the weakness of 
Lodge’s case for the New Yorker was not at once detected. 

The publication of Lodge’s 1886 edition of The ‘Federalist 
marks a turning point in the controversy. From that day to the 
present the division of authors has continued frozen in the in- 
decisive, yet strongly biased, form instituted by the Massachusetts 
scholar. When this edition was republished in 1902, Lodge made 


28 Henry Cabot Lodge, ed., The Works of Alexander Hamilton, New 
York, 1904, Second ed., I, iv-v. Lodge issued The Federalist both in 
the Works and as a separate volume. 

29 Tbid., I, vi. 
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no alterations, disregarding the valuable evidence unearthed from 
Madison manuscripts by E. G. Bourne; and the three editions of 
The Federalist, by Ford, Ashley, and Earle, simply followed 
Lodge’s policy of placing the names of both Hamilton and Madi- 
son beneath all twelve of the questionable essays. But Lodge’s 
impartiality with the signatures, and in certain editorial state- 
ments, is only a gesture. He is convinced that “the balance is 
strongly in Hamilton’s favor”; and the arguments he presents for 
this belief are remarkable examples of scholarly method betrayed 
by prejudice. 

Lodge offers three reasons for tilting the balance “strongly in 
Hamilton’s favor.” For one thing, he finds it “a very serious 
matter” that Madison neglected to challenge the Benson list as 
soon as it appeared.* There were political reasons, already con- 
sidered, why Madison did not care publicly to assert authorship 
of specific essays while holding office; but Lodge does not even 
admit into his testimony the fact that Hamilton, too, had earlier 
expressed “decided disapprobation” of naming the authors for 
each essay. 

The second point that Lodge brings against Madison was for 
making an appeal to internal evidence. “This,” Lodge asserted, 
“would not have been done probably by a man who had no doubt 
in his own mind as to the essays, and it certainly would not be 
the course of any one who had contemporary memoranda to guide 
and assure him.”8?. In making this curious deduction, Lodge con- 
veniently ignores several statements of Madison’s that the Gideon 
list was not written frem memory,** that the inaccuracy of Hamil- 
ton’s memory could be proven, “independent of any internal evi- 
dence,” and that he, Madison, had made his list “at a time and un- 
der circumstances” when he would have had no reason or excuse 


30 Before Lodge begins his discussion of the disputed essays, he con- 
cedes that regarding the authorship of at least ten he “felt that the probabili- 
ties were in favor of Madison.” Lodge, ed., The Federalist, p. xxxiii. 

31 Lodge, ed., The Federalist, p. xxxi. 

32 Lodge, ed., The Federalist, p. xxxi. 

33 Lodge cites Madison’s letter to J. K. Paulding, April, 1831, and 
insinuates that Madison had depended-only upon internal evidence to support 
his case. An examination of this letter shows, on the contrary, that Madi- 
son’s appeal to internal evidence was supplementary to and followed an 
unambiguous statement that he did not write from memory. He stated that 
his Gideon list “if erroneous, could not be ascribed to a lapse of memory” 
but to a “lack of veracity,” for it was “communicated by me at an early date 
to a particular friend, and finally to Mr. Gideon.” Letters, IV, 176. 
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for a “slip of the memory or attention.”** For Lodge to over- 
look these positive statements from Madison’s own pen, while 
condemning him on a shaky deduction, proves how psychologically 
difficult it was for him to do the Virginian justice in the pro- 
Hamilton atmosphere of the 1880’s. 

Having established by specious argument and neglect of evi- 
dence that Madison’s lists were compiled from memory, Lodge in 
the next breath confesses that Hamilton’s lists, too, were doubtless 
made from memory. He then attempts to prove Madison’s memory 
inferior to Hamilton’s by a mathematical demonstration perhaps 
unparalleled in historical scholarship. 

To place beside the Benson memorandum—the “best Hamil- 
ton list” as Lodge calls it—there were available two lists personally 
vouched for by Madison. One, the Rush list, is in his handwrit- 
ing; the other, the Gideon, was publicly affirmed by Madison. 
These two lists agree in every important detail.** Incredibly 
enough, Lodge equates in value with these first-hand data two 
newspaper lists of 1817, both published anonymously. Since these 
two dubious lists purporting to exhibit material “furnished by 
Madison” or copied from him at some time, do not strictly agree 
either with each other or with the Rush-Gideon figures, Lodge 
totals all variations among the four, serious and trivial alike, to 


give to “the Madison lists” a sum of twelve errors in memory 
regarding six numbers of The Federalist. 

The process by which Lodge now shows Hamilton’s memory, 
and hence, his claim, to be more accurate than Madison’s, is a 
triumph of loyalty. He simply dismisses all Hamiltonian tabula- 
tions which do not agree with the Benson list. Included in the 


34In 1819, Robert Walsh wrote Madison mentioning internal evidence 
favoring his claim as against the Benson list; the Virginian emphatically 
replied: “I take the liberty of remarking, independent of any internal evi- 
dence that may be discernible, the inaccuracy of Mr. Hamilton’s memory” 
is proved by his handling of Numbers 54 and 64. He further explained to 
Walsh that “if I have any interest in proving the fallibility of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s memory, it is not that the authorship in question is of itself a point 
deserving the solicitude of either of the parties; but because I had, at the 
request of a confidential friend or two, communicated a list of the numbers 
in that publication, with the names of the writers annexed, at a time and 
under the circumstances depriving me of a plea for so great a mistake in a 
slip of the memory or attention.” Mar. 2, 1819, Letters, III, 126. 

35 The only variation between the Rush list and the Gideon edition is a 
footnote to Number 18 in the latter by Madison explaining why he claimed 
sole authorship of Numbers 18, 19 and 20 as against the Benson list’s claim 
of Hamilton’s joint authorship. In the Rush copy he simply marked these 
essays as his own without comment or justifying éxplanation. Thus the only 
two lists that we can be sure accurately represent Madison’s own personal 
statements agree exactly with each other in the division of the essays. 
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favored lists is one dictated by Hamilton to his son,** Hamilton’s 
copy of The Federalist with authorship “said to be designated in 
his own handwriting,” and two other marked copies belonging to 
personal friends of Hamilton.** In all of these lists, Hamilton 
claims Number 64 attributed to Jay by Madison, and later found 
among Jay’s manuscripts. In still another list made by Chancellor 
Kent and revised, so Kent said, by Hamilton himself, Number 64 
is restored to its rightful owner, Jay. Yet this Kent list is dis- 
qualified from taking part in Lodge’s statistical tally because it 
disagrees in other particulars from the Benson list by giving credit 
to Madison for two of the disputed essays.** By failing to count 
the variation of this Kent table and also those of the Washing- 
ton list (a document which was Lodge’s only piece of “new” 
evidence ),°® Lodge was able to contrast with Madison’s twelve 


36 Lodge, ed., The Federalist, p. xxvi. In 1802-03 Hamilton dictated 
to his son, a list sent to his nephew, that agreed with the Benson memo. 

3T Lodge, ed., The Federalist, p. xxvii. Lodge put in evidence as au- 
thoritative lists the divisions of authors found in the copies of The Federalist 
owned by Fisher Ames, and his own ancestor George Cabot. They both 
corresponded to the Benson memo, but since Lodge confesses that Cabot’s 
list was probably copied from the 1810 edition, its value would appear nil. 
There is no way of dating the Ames list or discovering whether he too 
copied it from the Benson memo. 

38 Kent reported that in 1802 Hamilton had given him a list of the 
authors and that Hamilton then attributed 64 to Jay and attributed 49 and 53 
to Madison. Lodge comments that these variations from the Benson list are 
“peculiar.” He resolutely refuses to consider them as Hamilton errors: 
since the Chancellor “corrected his list in later years . . . the changes as to 
49 and 53 seem to lose significance, especially [sic] since they are two of 
... the disputed numbers, and these . . . all coming consecutively, must on 
any reasonable theory be assigned to one or other of the authors in a block.” 
Lodge, ed., The Federalist, p. xxx. Lodge does not indicate that Kent, an 
intimate friend of Hamilton’s who had originally accepted as correct his 
division of the authors, later came to accept Madison’s. Sometime after 
1817, he pasted a copy of the Washington Gazette list on the fly leaf of his 
copy of The Federalist, opposite the list Hamilton had given him in 1802, 
and wrote under it: “Memt I have no doubt Mr. Jay wrote 64 on the 
Treaty Power. He made a speech on that subject in the N. Y. Convention, 
and I am told he says he wrote it. I suspect, therefore, from the internal 
Ev[idence] the above to be the correct list and not the one on the opposite 
page.” 
39 Lodge had discovered in Washington's copy of The Federalist a tabu- 
lation of authors in the General’s handwriting that he felt “both from its date 
[1798-99] and the character of its author, seems to me to tell very strongly 
against Madison.” Lodge, ed., The Federalist, p. xxxiv. The list contained 
four errors of the type Lodge so carefully scored against Madison: Jay’s 
name was added as third co-author to 18, 19, 20; and Hamilton was given 48, 
never attributed to him in any other list. Lodge notices these “curious varia- 
tions” from the Benson memo, but does not consider them errors. “The 
striking and important fact” of this Washington division was that it “agrees 
in the main with the Benson list, and assigns the twelve disputed numbers 
unhesitatingly to Hamilton”. Jbid., p. xxviii. Cf. Lodge’s reason for dismis- 
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errors in six numbers, a happy score for Hamilton of only two 
errors in two numbers. Lodge concludes with éclat, “Tried there- 
fore by the list of admitted errors, Hamilton’s authority is shown 
to be six times as good as that of Madison.’’*° 

It is symptomatic of the pro-Hamilton fever of the 1880's 
that for ten years no historian challenged either Lodge’s unscholarly 
devices or his conclusions. Then almost by accident Edward 
Gaylord Bourne stumbled into the Federalist controversy. Bourne 
had no particular interest in Hamilton, Madison, or The Federal- 
ist. In 1896, however, in preparing a paper to be read before the 
American Historical Association on “The Use of History made by 
the Framers of the Constitution,” he carefully examined both the 
elaborate historical memoranda prepared by Madison on ancient 
and modern confederations, and Numbers 18, 19, 20 of The Fed- 
eralist, where Madison’s research re-appeared in literary form.*! 
Thus by easy stages, Bourne was led to examine the internal evi- 
dence of authorship in those three numbers which Madison haa 
claimed in the Rush list (these three were also attributed to him 
by one newspaper correspondent ; another gave him 18 and 19 but 
falsely added 17 and 21). Lodge claimed that Madison had “con- 
ceded” these as “joint” products in the Gideon edition. He had 
then used the concession to total up eight errors against Madison 
for forgetfulness. Bourne found Lodge’s method deplorable, and 
in the American Historical Review accused him of “studied dis- 
paragement” of the Virginian, and of “unfairly discrediting Madi- 
son’s testimony as compared with that of Hamilton.’ 

Bourne pointed out that in spite of Lodge’s statement to the 
contrary, the Gideon’s list did not admit Hamilton to be joint 
author of 18, 19, and 20.** He further demonstrated by internal 


sing the Kent list as insignificant because two of the disputed numbers were 
given to the Virginian. Poor Madison was caught here in a heads-I-win, 
tails-you-lose squeeze by the Massachusetts scholar. 

40 Lodge, ed., The Federalist, p. xxxi. 
ue tue Report of the American Historical Association, Washington, 

42FE. G. Bourne, “The Authorship of The Federalist,” American His- 
torical Review, April, 1897, II, 444. 

43 In the Gideon edition Madison’s name alone is given as author. How- 
ever, Madison in a footnote to No. 18 explained why Hamilton had claimed 
joint authorship: “The subject of this and the following numbers happened 
to be taken up by both Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Madison. What had been 
prepared by Mr. Hamilton, who had entered more briefly into the subject, 
was left to Mr. Madison, on its appearing that the latter was engaged upon 
it, with larger materials, and with a view to a more precise delineation, and 
from the pen of the latter the several papers went to press.” 

Madison also repeated this explanation to George Bancroft, when the 
latter was writing his History of the Constitution, I1, 337. “It is possible,” 
Madison said, “though not recollected, that something in the draught [Ii. e. 
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evidence that Madison was accurate in calling these numbers his 
own, since they were only slightly revised reproductions of his pre- 
convention notes. As Madison had cited in these memoranda the 
books from which he had drawn his material, Bourne was able to 
check further on the source of the ideas and information pre- 
sented in the three essays. His conclusion was that in Number 20, 
for example, Madison had drawn so heavily on Temple’s Observa- 
tions of the United Netherlands that Sir William had a “far 
stronger” claim than Hamilton “to be recognized as joint author.” 
The case of Numbers 18 and 19 was similar. Madison had cer- 
tainly written all of the essays himself, including in revised form 
only a small amount of pertinent information submitted by Hamil- 
ton from his rather sketchy research on the same subject.* 

Bourne was sufficiently encouraged by the light shed from in- 
ternal evidence upon the authorship of Numbers 18, 19, and 20, 
to apply the same test to the twelve disputed essays. Though the 
amount of relevant material that he discovered varied considerably 
from essay to essay, his results were most rewarding. On page 
after page of these numbers Bourne found sentences and whole 
paragraphs that could be matched almost exactly by selections from 
Madison’s letters and historical studies, written before The Fed- 
eralist was composed. The historian then argued, after having 
printed these identical samples in long parallel columns, that Madi- 
son’s claim to be the writer of these twelve essays stood on nearly 
as good ground as Jay’s claim to Number 64. “Jay’s authorship 
of No. 64 was finally established by finding a draft of the essay 
in his papers. It will hardly be denied that a considerable part of 
Nos. 62 and 63 has been found in Madison’s writings. The evi- 
dence in regard to Nos. 51 and 53 is also convincing; and that in 
the case of Nos. 49 and 50 is confirmatory.”*® All the evidence 
that Bourne discovered operated to increase his confidence in the 
accuracy and honesty of Madison’s claim. He concluded there- 
fore, that the Gideon list gave an exact statement of the Federalist 
authorship. 


Hamilton’s] may have been incorporated into the numbers as printed. But 
it was certainly not of a nature or amount to affect the impression left on 
the mind of J. M., from whose pen the numbers went to the press that the 
numbers were of the class written by him.” An examination of Madison's 
“Notes” prove he was justified in claiming sole authorship. 

44 American Historical Review, II, 455. In No. 20 two paragraphs out 
of twenty-four incorporated Hamilton material. 

45 Ibid., II, 459. An examination of Bourne’s monograph shows that he 
did not exaggerate when he claimed that a substantial portion of the disputed 
essays actually duplicated Madison’s pre-convention writings. If Bourne 
had carefully checked the Debates in the Convention he could have discov- 
ered even more confirmatory material. 
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Lodge’s essay with its specious pro-Hamilton conclusion had 
been in print ten full years before it was openly questioned. 
Bourne’s careful study favoring Madison was angrily challenged 
by Paul Leicester Ford within three months of its publication. 
Moreover the personal tone of Ford’s reply to Bourne indicated 
that any writer tending to diminish the luminous greatness of 
Hamilton would be charged in certain historical quarters with the 
crime of lese majesty.** 

Bourne had presented a quantity of new evidence to verify 
the accuracy of the Gideon list. Ford’s answer to this valuable 
new material was first, to deny that Bourne’s internal evidence was 
relevant; next to repeat certain of Lodge’s exploded arguments; 
and finally to make an inconsistent use of pro-Hamilton internal 
evidence which he did consider to be in point. Ford’s conclusion, 
needless to say, paralleled the Lodge conclusion of 1886: that the 
Benson list gave the most nearly accurate division of the Federal- 
ist authors. 

Among the echoes of Lodge in Ford’s essay is the old sus- 
picion concerning Madison’s delay in answering the Benson list. 
Lodge’s disproved hypothesis that Madison wrote his list from 
memory was also revived by Ford despite Bourne’s citation of 
chapter and verse indicating the contrary. Having rested his case 
partially on a paraphrase of Lodge’s old theories, Ford offers as 
his own contribution certain arguments based on internal evidence, 
although he had dismissed Bourne’s careful presentation of like 
material as “unsafe.” 

Ford’s polemic started with the major premise that “Hamil- 
ton .. . as the originator of the series intended to take the labor- 
ing oar” in the writing of The Federalist. He then made the 
large leap to the minor premise that Madison was therefore only 
permitted to write as “Publius” when Hamilton was too busy to do 
it himself. In fact, Ford asserted, even when the Virginian took 
up his pen to defend the Constitution he had helped to create, 
Hamilton outlined his material for him and “guided” his efforts.** 


_ 6 Paul Leicester Ford, “The Authorship of The Federalist,” American 
Historical Review, July, 1897, II, 675-682. Ford had been interested in 
The Federalist for some time, having produced a Bibliography of The Fed- 
eralist in 1886, the same year in which he issued his Bibliotheca Hamil- 
toniana. 

47 Ford’s article exhibits a shortness of temper somewhat out of place in 
an objective historical study. Bourne had used parallel quotations from the 
disputed numbers and the Virginian’s writings to prove Madison’s authorship. 
Why, then, did he not go on, asked Ford with labored sarcesm, “to prove 
that ‘Publius’ wrote Esprit des Lois” by quoting the paraphrase of Montes- 
quieu in The Federalist? Ibid., p. 676, note. 

48 The hypothesis that Hamilton, who had taken little active part in 
drafting the Constitution, would have to tell Madison, who was the leading 
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From this point it was but a short step to Ford’s conclusion that if 
Hamilton knew anything at all about a topic he would not have 
allowed Madison to write on it. This was the expressed syllogism 
upon which Ford based his attack on Bourne. 

“In Nos. 53, 54, and 56,” Ford pointed out, “are paragraphs 
discussing taxation, and the first and last of these letters also dis- 
cuss the militia, both of which subjects Hamilton had familiarized 
himself with, and which he had made his own topics in his earlier 
essays.”“® This was proof enough for Ford that Hamilton had 
written the three numbers. He discovered equally convincing 
evidence in essays 52, 56, 57, 58, and 63. Here, the clues were 
“citations of examples in English history, like references being 
numerous in many of Hamilton’s essays.’”°° This was sufficient 
to convince Ford that all five of the numbers belonged to the 
New Yorker. To clinch the point that the scholarly Madison knew 
too little English history to have made such “citations,” Ford 
pointed with a flourish to the pre-convention research of the Vir- 
ginian.*! Nowhere in Madison’s “Notes,” Ford exclaimed, was 
any mention made of England! He refrained, however, from cit- 
ing the full title of Madison’s historical study, which would have 
explained why discussion of the British monarchy was naturally 
omitted. The exact title of Madison’s “Notes” was “Notes of 
Ancient and Modern Confederacies.”®” 


author of it, how to defend and explain the document seems rather curious. 
Ford brought forward as evidence to establish this startling deduction a syl- 
labus found among Hamilton’s papers, which all Hamilton editors, before and 
since Ford wrote, have listed as the outline of a convention speech. Ford re- 
arranges the topics of this syllabus, notes that it treats of certain of the sub- 
jects that Madison wrote on in essays 37 ff.—the parallel is far from exact— 
and confidently asserts that it is “the preliminary outline of The Federalist 
from the point at which Hamilton was interrupted in his composition by his 
legal and political operations, and it was presumably drawn up as a guide for 
Madison in his continuance of the task.” Jbid., p. 677. 

49 Ford made no attempt to show, as Bourne had done in presenting his 
internal evidence, that any of the paragraphs in question could be duplicated 
in the New Yorker’s earlier writings; the fact that the topics were Hamil- 
ton’s “own” seemed to him sufficient proof. In regard to No. 54, however, 
he does point out that Hamilton followed the essay’s arguments later in the 
New York Convention. He also categorically states that the idea of property 
representation defended in No. 54 was directly contrary to Madison’s views, 
thus betraying his ignorance of Madison’s political theories. 

50 Tbid., p. 681. 

51 Ford acknowledged in a footnote that the presumably ignorant Madi- 
son “boned” up on English history in preparing supplementary notes for the 
Virginia convention. This, Ford believed, primarily demonstrated that Ham- 
ilton had been a good teacher and guide for the Virginian. Madison, he 
states, turned to the study of British precedents only “after The Federalist 
[i. e., c _ had called his attention to the value of the material.” 

1 


Ibid., p. 
52 It 


alics mine. 
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These were not the only bits of evidence that Ford’s diligent 
scholarship turned up for Hamilton. His sharp eye discovered 
many similar examples. The merits of his evidence, however, can 
best be weighed by balancing it against the data put forward by 
the disinterested Bourne. Certainly a comparison of the two 
scholars’ work in this instance demonstrates Ford’s determined 
partiality for Hamilton, better than his proven ability in fields of 
research where his emotional commitments were less strong. 

Althogh Ford’s assiduous efforts denied Madison any knowl- 
edge about taxation, the militia, the slavery compromise in the 
convention, or about English history, he finally grants Madison 
three of the disputed numbers. Arguing a “disjointedness of con- 
nection” and change of style between essays 46 and 47, and be- 
tween 51 and 52, Ford reasoned that essays 47 to 51 inclusive 
must have been written by a single author. Ford felt, moreover, 
that essays 48 to 51 were written “from the historical and theoret- 
ical” standpoint, while all the rest of The Federalist (including 
the nine other disputed numbers) was the work of a writer “prone 
to take the practical rather than the theoretical view of things.”™ 
After this dubious appeal to internal evidence, “it appears,” he 
says, “that Madison probably wrote Nos. 49 to 51, and Hamilton 
Nos. 52 to 58 and Nos. 62 and 63.” Even after this closing note 
of scholarly objectivity®* Ford still followed the precedent of 
Lodge in placing Hamilton’s name first on all twelve of the dis- 
puted essays. 


53 American Historical Review, 11, 680. It is hard to find more “histori- 
cal and theoretical” essays than Nos. 62 and 63 anywhere in The Federalist. 
There is, furthermore, a break of continuity between Nos. 58 and 59 which is 
reknit with No. 62; but Ford ignores this. 

54 Ford was not quite so generous to Madison as his concluding remark 
would appear. To balance the “probable” three essays given to the Vir- 
ginian, he gave to Hamilton as “possible” Nos. 47 and 48 which the New 
Yorker himself had never claimed in any list. The reason Ford felt these 
two essays could no longer be “positively ascribed” to the Virginian, was 
their homogeneity with the three disputed essays. Even more important than 
this, in Ford’s estimation, was the fact that John Taylor of Caroline had 
attributed all essays after No. 46 to Hamilton when he wrote his New Views 
of the Constitution in 1823. Ford notes: “Yet though he [Taylor] was the 
friend and correspondent of Madison, and though his book was well-known 
to the latter, neither publicly nor privately, so far as is known did he cor- 
rect Taylor’s conclusion.” (J/bid., p. 680, footnote). The truth of the matter 
is that Taylor had been Madison’s bitter enemy since before 1808, when with 
the Tertium Quid faction in Virginia he had tried to block Madison’s elec- 
tion as President. Furthermore, New Views itself was considered by Madi- 
son to carry unfair “imputations” against him (Letters, 'V, 209). Since 
Ford knew little about Madison’s public or private character and writings, it 
was but natural for him to make this mistake. It is less understandable, even 
excusing his ignorance, that the Gideon edition was not accepted by him as 
a “public” correction of Taylor’s preposterous error. 
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The wheel had made a full turn. The Benson list after being 
discredited for longer than half a century had now been revived 
as an authority as good as the Gideon list, if not superior to it. 
This had happened in spite of the fact that Ford himself con- 
fessed that the Benson memorandum was “probably” inaccurate 
regarding Numbers 49, 50, and 51, as well as 54 and 64. This 
had happened in spite of the fact that neither Lodge nor Ford 
had been able to prove an instance in which the Gideon list posi- 
tively erred. All of their assumptions about Madison’s bad 
“memory,” all of their a priori deductions, all of their queerly 
woven tissue of evidence had not produced a specific case to show 
Madison’s official list was definitely mistaken in its claim to a 
single essay. Under the circumstances, the re-establishment of the 
Benson memo as trustworthy must be considered one of the most 
amazing literary coups on record. 

There can be no question that the Hamiltonions had achieved 
a triumph by re-opening the controversy over the disputed num- 
bers. Bourne, of course, replied to Ford and easily scored many 
critical points against him.®> But Ford thereafter blandly ignored 
Bourne, and in 1898 reissued his same essay as the introduction 
to a new edition of The Federalist. Lodge’s study, also unchanged, 
went into a second edition in 1902. At best Bourne’s effort was in 
the nature of a rear-guard action, insuring only that Madison’s 
name be kept on the disputed essays, even though in second place.®® 

By 1900 it looked as if the prophecy made by Lodge in 1882 
would be fulfilled: “There has been some controversy as to the 
proportionate share of these eminent men in this undertaking, but 
the discussion is of little moment. ... To posterity ‘Publius’ will 
always be Hamilton.”** The political prestige of Hamilton, the 
prophet of capitalism, has now over a period of sixty years 


55 American Historical Review, July, 1897, II, 682-685. Bourne’s 
reply was printed as a postscript to Ford’s article. Though short it ade- 
quately refuted Ford’s contentions. 

56 The only modern edition that gives all of the disputed numbers to 

Hamilton without qualification is the World’s Great Classics edition, first 
' issued by the Colonial Press in 1901, and still available in a cheap reprint. 
However, the usual marking of the twelve disputed numbers, followed by 
Ashley in the Everyman edition of 1911, and by Earle in the Modern Library 
edition of 1937, became “Hamilton or Madison.” It has also become tradi- 
tional since Lodge’s edition to mark Nos. 18, 19, and 20, “Hamilton and 
Madison,” though there is not the slightest justification for this except the 
unwarranted assumption that in every case of the slightest doubt Hamilton 
is the major and Madison the minor contributor. The New Yorker himself 
in the Benson list marked these “Nos. 18, 19, 20, M. & H. jointly.” Bourne 
proves that the notation of the Gideon edition is accurate: the essays should 
be marked simply “Madison” with a footnote explaining the Virginian’s use 
of a small amount of Hamilton’s data in writing them. 

57 Henry Cabot Lodge, Alexander Hamilton, Boston, 1882, p. 68. 
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vitiated the strong external evidence pointing to Madison’s au- 
thorship. The same pro-Hamilton bias has likewise discouraged 
the examination of internal evidence, even more sharply reveal- 
ing. It will be the task of another paper to show through the use 
of such material that “Publius” spoke with a Virginia accent in 
the controversial essays, and that James Madison undoubtedly 
wrote every number he claimed in the Gideon list. 





ON THE PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


By Cuartes McLean ANDREWS* 


Before we take into consideration the main subject of this 
article, let me say a word about documents in general, quite apart 
from their place in the world of experience. I am not concerned 
with the documentary accumulations of recent years or with the 
problem of what to do with future acquisitions; my concern is 
with the past only and with the records and papers upon which 
the historian has depended and must depend for his evidence. 

The historian works within a field of three dimensions. He 
deals first with documentary sources, either in print or manuscript ; 
then with the technique of research, either within the special field 
of his choice or in general among collections in public or private 
hands; and finally, with the problems of arrangement and inter- 
pretation, in the attempt to understand what his material means and 
to present nis conclusions in suitable literary and artistic form. 
By far the most important of these activities are research and 
interpretation and most often are these made the subject of in- 
struction and guidance, for they represent the creative powers of 
the historian, without which the document would be inert and 
inanimate, and though highly prized by the intelligent collector, 
would become a mere tool of trade or an object of idle curiosity 
to the ordinary observer. In itself the document is not important. 
The past cannot be reconstructed by those whose knowledge of 
life is derived solely from documents, for these relics of the past 
do not tell the whole story. Many writers whose works are filled 
with an overplus of documentary citations or are crowded with 
excessive amounts of learned information may prove to be very 
poor historians; and their histories are likely not only to lack 
perspective and proportion but to be wholly wanting in that 
insight into reality which makes the past instructive to living men. 
In a measure the same is true of those who depend solely on such 
documentary sources as by chance happen to be found only in 
print. The English historian, Freeman, is known never to have 
used a manuscript and confessed that he was entirely ignorant of 


*This paper was read at a meeting of the Maryland Historical Society 
on May 5, 1941. A few weeks before his death Mr. Andrews thoroughly re- 
vised the paper with a view to its publication in The William and Mary 
Quarterly. Except for minor corrections by Mrs. Andrews, it appears 
exactly as he left it. 

A biographical sketch of Charles McLean Andrews by Leonard W. 
Labaree may be found in The William and Mary Quarterly, Third Series, 
I, (January 1944), 3-15. 
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paleography ; and the American, John Fiske, who was working on 
a history of the colonies and living in London across from the 
British Museum, never went near its manuscript room, and prob- 
ably never heard of the Public Record Office which was only a 
mile and a half away. He once likened the painstaking investiga- 
tor to a sleeping dog snapping at flies. This neglect of record 
material and the further ignoring by both men of the social, 
economic, and commercial aspects of the history they were writing, 
place Freeman in the second rank as an historian and Fiske many 
degrees lower in the scale of values. 

The printed source is, of course, indispensable, but no scholar, 
aiming at even approximate completeness either of fact or inter- 
pretation, would content himself with the limited supply of printed 
texts. Happily, the amount of such printed textual material is 
steadily increasing, probably indeed faster than historians are 
raised up to use it. One can but urge the desirability of continued 
publication of documents as rapidly as possible, for the record once 
printed is safe and readily available for use whenever wanted. 
Unfortunately the unprinted document, no matter how well pre- 
served, is never safe, never certainly secure against unforeseen 
disaster. Also it is far from being easily accessible. The world 
of the manuscript is in many ways the terra incognita of the his- 
torian, the unknown land of promise and the equally unknown land 
of discouragement and disappointment, where his anticipation as 
to what he hopes to find is often thwarted by human carelessness 
and stupidity. He may know where many manuscripts are and be 
‘content that nothing will happen to them because they are in safe 
keeping. Again he may know nothing that is certain about them, 
but may have a scholar’s instinctive sense of where they ought to 
be; or, if the matter be solely one of chance, he may always hope 
for a lucky discovery, as was the case with the copper plate 
which I discovered in the Bodleian, in entire ignorance of its 
significance as one of the corner stones of the Williamsburg 
Restoration. 

As the historian works within a threefold field of activity, so 
the user of documents has a threefold interest in their welfare. 
He may view them as material to his hand for the writing of his- 
tory. He may make them the object of critical examination and 
orderly classification in the interest of archives and the craft of 
the archivist, the maker of indexes, and the compiler of guides, 
such as those issued by the Public Record Office and the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Or he may be interested in documents 
for their own sake, quite apart from their importance to the 
historian, the archivist, and the cataloguer, as objects of discovery 
and preservation. Discovery is a never-ending pursuit, and pres- 
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ervation is always a matter of infinite concern. The hunt for a 
manuscript or a collection of manuscripts is an alluring enterprise, 
somewhat in the same class with the ends sought by the explorer, 
the archaeologist, and the experimentalist in the field of science, 
but differing from each of these in that the element of chance 
is more apt to enter in and cloud the scene. It often happens that 
no amount of persistence, no expenditure of effort, and no exer- 
cise of superior wisdom will enable the investigator to find what 
he hopes to find, though success is much more likely than not to 
come to the expert trained to know where to look and to recognize 
the value of his discovery when.made. As in science, archaeology, 
and exploration, great results often come by accident, and it is the 
constant hope of finding something hitherto unknown, something 
known but lost, or something known but the whereabouts of 
which can only be conjectured, that keeps the historical investiga- 
tor keyed up to a very high pitch of expectancy. 

I know of no greater thrill of happiness than that which 
comes from the discovery in manuscript form of something of 
value hitherto unknown. Therein lies the stimulus to research, 
the determination to leave no task incomplete, no matter how 
dreary it may be, for as Maitland has said, one never knows when 
he will turn over the stone under which lies the toad with the jewel 
in its head. I doubt if any one in the world of affairs or in the 
world of sport can ever feel quite the same gratification as that 
which comes from the unexpected discovery of an important 
manuscript or group of manuscripts. Such gratification was ex- 
perienced by Bancroft when Saintsbury in the old State Paper 
Office in Whitehall brought to him the manuscript record of the 
proceedings of the first legislative assembly in our history, that of 
1619; by Vinogradoff when he identified Bracton’s notebook in the 
British Museum ; or by Henry J. Murphy of the Long Island His- 
torical Society when he found in an old bookshop in Amsterdam 
the manuscript diary of Jasper Danckaerts, the Labadist, a diary 
now known to every student of the colonies and recognized as 
one of the most important documents in colonial history. 

But against this hope of discovery that springs eternal in the 
historian’s breast there stands the melancholy reflection of how 
many thousands of documents no longer exist, permanently lost 
because of fire, neglect, carelessness, or deliberate destruction. 
Fires have been the cause of the greatest tragedies in the field of 
the manuscript, and all archivists in all countries have their tale 
to tell of misfortunes, complete or partial. Fires have destroyed 
great collections totally or in part or have injured them to such an 
extent as to place them almost beyond the hope of repair. Some 
of these fires have been the intentional or accidental acts of war- 
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ring armies, as when the British troops burned the capitol in 
Washington in 1814 or the forces burned a part of Richmond on 
April 3, 1865, including the court house, in which were stored 
large numbers of ancient records. Partly in consequence of this 
appalling calamity and other ravages of the Civil War, 
hundreds of county court records for Virginia in the seventeenth 
century no longer exist. It has been estimated that only about one 
hundred and thirty volumes remain intact out of not less than 
five hundred and possibly one thousand. With two exceptions no 
records remain of the counties lying along the east bank of the 
James below Richmond and even in one of these the records are 
complete only for the last few years of the period. It is said that 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857 cost Indian families and government 
great numbers of old papers and documents relating to the history 
of these families and to the details of British occupancy. One 
can but anticipate with dread the possible destruction of records 
resulting from the indiscriminate ravages of the present war in 
Europe, particularly in the bombings of London and the cities of 
Holland and Belgium.'’ Though doubtless in the case of London 
every precaution has been taken to evacuate the leading reposi- 
tories, there must have occurred losses of which at present we 
know nothing. It is a great relief to us all to know of the 
copies from British archives now in this country, especially in the 
Library of Congress and to a lesser extent in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania and in state commissions and historical societies 
elsewhere. These copies are exact transcripts, photostats, or 
microfilms from the British Museum, the Public Record Office, 
and other British archives, with many from the archives of 
France, Spain, and Holland, numbering literally thousands of 
texts covering American Colonial history from the beginning of 
the period to the close of the Revolutionary War. In some cases 
papers of a later date have been included. The inception of this 
undertaking thirty-five years ago seems to us now to have been 
almost providentially inspired. 

Losses by acts of war are unique only in their magnitude. The 
burning of the British Custom House in London in 1814 cost our 
scholars some of the most essential materials for the history of 
colonial commerce. The fire that burned to the ground the old 
Banqueting Hall in Whitehall in 1619 destroyed many books and 
papers of the Privy Council Office, leaving a gap of twelve years 
in the proceedings of that board. Another fire in Whitehall in 
1689 led to the loss of valuable departmental papers, while the 


1 Mr. Andrews did not live to know of the destruction of the great 
repositories in Italy. E. W. A., editor of manuscript. 
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great fire of 1666 in London and the burning of the Hotel de Ville 
in Paris in 1871 resulted in losses the extent of which can never 
be determined. The burning of two Quaker meeting houses in 
London, one in 1666 and the other in 1820, resulted in irreparable 
damage to the documents for the early history of the Society of 
Friends in England. When in 1834 the parliament buildings were 
burned down it was only by the greatest presence of mind that the 
manuscripts of the House of Lords were saved. 

One of the most serious disasters in this country, though it 
affected a somewhat narrower field of historical interest, occur- 
red in 1906 when three hundred volumes of Spanish archives of 
California, constituting the largest collection of Spanish decrees, 
memorials, orders, and proceedings extant in the United States, 
were destroyed in the San Francisco earthquake and fire. It is the 
more difficult to reconcile oneself to this loss when one remembers 
that an offer from the Library of Congress, perhaps too peremp- 
torily made, to receive these documents for safekeeping was turned 
down without hesitation in 1902 by the authorities of San Fran- 
cisco, who wanted them to remain where they were. Nearer at 
hand is the great fire in the New York State Library, March 29, 
1911, when among the vast number of other books and bundles 
of papers wholly or partly ruined some ninety per cent of the 
executive minutes of the province of New York were totally lost, 
thus bringing to an end the work of editing these minutes and file 
papers begun by the state historian a few years before. All that 
we now have or ever can have of these minutes, with their illustra- 
tive and collateral documents, covers the very short period from 
1668 to 1673. 

Losses by fire on so large a scale are to be regretted beyond 
measure, but they do not arouse the exasperation of the historian 
as do the losses due to the indifference or neglect of those whose 
business it is to take care of them. Two towns in Onondaga Coun- 
ty, New York, burned up their old records in a holocaust on the 
lawn in front of the courthouse, because a newly-appointed clerk 
needed the room in which they were stored. A superintendent of 
the capitol in Nashville, Tennessee, had three thousand great books 
relating to the state bank and its branches ripped from their covers 
and sold to the paper dealers, while the covers were sent to the 
filling dump. After the battle of Bladensburg, Maryland, the 
secretaries of the Federal Government hastily packed masses of 
documents in barrels and carried them to safety before the British 
advanced on Washington. At the end of the war these papers were 
returned to the capitol and remained there, neglected and largely 
forgotten, until after the Federal defeat at Bull Run when Wash- 
ington became so crowded with Federal soldiers as to require ad- 
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ring armies, as when the British troops burned the capitol in 
Washington in 1814 or the forces burned a part of Richmond on 
April 3, 1865, including the court house, in which were stored 
large numbers of ancient records. Partly in consequence of this 
appalling calamity and other ravages of the Civil War, 
hundreds of county court records for Virginia in the seventeenth 
century no longer exist. It has been estimated that only about one 
hundred and thirty volumes remain intact out of not less than 
five hundred and possibly one thousand. With two exceptions no 
records remain of the counties lying along the east bank of the 
James below Richmond and even in one of these the records are 
complete only for the last few years of the period. It is said that 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857 cost Indian families and government 
great numbers of old papers and documents relating to the history 
of these families and to the details of British occupancy. One 
can but anticipate with dread the possible destruction of records 
resulting from the indiscriminate ravages of the present war in 
Europe, particularly in the bombings of London and the cities of 
Holland and Belgium.!’ Though doubtless in the case of London 
every precaution has been taken to evacuate the leading reposi- 
tories, there must have occurred losses of which at present we 
know nothing. It is a great relief to us all to know of the 
copies from British archives now in this country, especially in the 
Library of Congress and to a lesser extent in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania and in state commissions and historical societies 
elsewhere. These copies are exact transcripts, photostats, or 
microfilms from the British Museum, the Public Record Office, 
and other British archives, with many from the archives of 
France, Spain, and Holland, numbering literally thousands of 
texts covering American Colonial history from the beginning of 
the period to the close of the Revolutionary War. In some cases 
papers of a later date have been included. The inception of this 
undertaking thirty-five years ago seems to us now to have been 
almost providentially inspired. 

Losses by acts of war are unique only in their magnitude. The 
burning of the British Custom House in London in 1814 cost our 
scholars some of the most essential materials for the history of 
colonial commerce. The fire that burned to the ground the old 
Banqueting Hall in Whitehall in 1619 destroyed many books and 
papers of the Privy Council Office, leaving a gap of twelve years 
in the proceedings of that board. Another fire in Whitehall in 
1689 led to the loss of valuable departmental papers, while the 


1 Mr. Andrews did not live to know of the destruction of the great 
repositories in Italy. E. W. A., editor of manuscript. 
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great fire of 1666 in London and the burning of the Hotel de Ville 
in Paris in 1871 resulted in losses the extent of which can never 
be determined. The burning of two Quaker meeting houses in 
London, one in 1666 and the other in 1820, resulted in irreparable 
damage to the documents for the early history of the Society of 
Friends in England. When in 1834 the parliament buildings were 
burned down it was only by the greatest presence of mind that the 
manuscripts of the House of Lords were saved. 

One of the most serious disasters in this country, though it 
affected a somewhat narrower field of historical interest, occur- 
red in 1906 when three hundred volumes of Spanish archives of 
California, constituting the largest collection of Spanish decrees, 
memorials, orders, and proceedings extant in the United States, 
were destroyed in the San Francisco earthquake and fire. It is the 
more difficult to reconcile oneself to this loss when one remembers 
that an offer from the Library of Congress, perhaps too peremp- 
torily made, to receive these documents for safekeeping was turned 
down without hesitation in 1902 by the authorities of San Fran- 
cisco, who wanted them to remain where they were. Nearer at 
hand is the great fire in the New York State Library, March 29, 
1911, when among the vast number of other books and bundles 
of papers wholly or partly ruined some ninety per cent of the 
executive minutes of the province of New York were totally lost, 
thus bringing to an end the work of editing these minutes and file 
papers begun by the state historian a few years before. All that 
we now have or ever can have of these minutes, with their illustra- 
tive and collateral documents, covers the very short period from 
1668 to 1673. 

Losses by fire on so large a scale are to be regretted beyond 
measure, but they do not arouse the exasperation of the historian 
as do the losses due to the indifference or neglect of those whose 
business it is to take care of them. Two towns in Onondaga Coun- 
ty, New York, burned up their old records in a holocaust on the 
lawn in front of the courthouse, because a newly-appointed clerk 
needed the room in which they were stored. A superintendent of 
the capitol in Nashville, Tennessee, had three thousand great books 
relating to the state bank and its branches ripped from their covers 
and sold to the paper dealers, while the covers were sent to the 
filling dump. After the battle of Bladensburg, Maryland, the 
secretaries of the Federal Government hastily packed masses of 
documents in barrels and carried them to safety before the British 
advanced on Washington. At the end of the war these papers were 
returned to the capitol and remained there, neglected and largely 
forgotten, until after the Federal defeat at Bull Run when Wash- 
ington became so crowded with Federal soldiers as to require ad- 
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ditional quarters for temporary housing. Then the barrels, dusty 
and stained with age, were ruthlessly cast out and ordered to be 
thrown into a neighboring marsh. Only a few of the papers were 
rescued in the nick of time, but these few showed that the whole 
contained correspondence of the period before the Revolution, the 
importance and value of which are beyond calculation. 

About 1840 a dealer in London purchased at £7 a ton a large 
accumulation of wastepaper from the Somerset House authorities. 
By the merest accident it was discovered that among these papers 
were Exchequer Office Accounts of the reign of Henry VII, to- 
gether with Secret Service Accounts and Wardrobe Accounts of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In 1857 three hundred tons of 
papers, including the records of the Indian Navy went from the 
old India House to the paper mill. A barrel of Franklin papers 
was rescued at the last moment from a paper mill in New Jersey. 
More Franklin papers were recovered some eighty years ago from 
a tailor’s shop in London, where the tailor was beginning to use 
them for making his paper patterns. One of the two original 
charters of the Colony of Connecticut was partly cut up by a 
member of the Wyllys family in Hartford as a lining for a bonnet, 
when the mutilated remainder was fortunately recognized by an 
intelligent observer and is now in the possession of the Con- 
necticut Historical Society. 

Even where documents have not been destroyed, their neglect 
by official custodians is notorious and could be illustrated many 
times over. The most conspicuous instance is the refusal of Con- 
gress, though importuned for more than half a century in 
memorials, petitions, resolutions of historical societies, and the 
drafting of bills, to take any steps looking to the care of the gov- 
ernment archives in Washington. Before the present handsome 
building was erected in the years from 1931 to 1935 and a national 
archivist appointed, the indifference of Congress had attained the 
proportions of a national disgrace. Only by extraordinary good 
fortune was it that up to that date had many of the government 
documents remained intact. They had been stored in barns, lofts, 
abandoned theatres, and other rented buildings, all of them readily 
combustible, with their contents liable to injury not only from 
fire but also from damp and the inroads of vermin. For years 
it began to look as if only some very serious disaster could awaken 
our nation’s representatives to a sense of their duty, a duty which 
up to that time had been performed without exception by every 
other civilized nation in the world. Another striking example of 
governmental indifference and neglect is to be found in the British 
colony of Jamaica. Information regarding this case I have re- 
ceived from one of my graduate students, who until the outbreak 
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of the war had spent five years trying to bring order out of a most 
chaotic condition of the archives at Kingston. These archives, 
in a few instances running back into the eighteenth century, were 
found stored in janitor’s quarters, piled up in indiscriminate 
masses, cheek by jowl with mops, brooms, iron pipes, and other 
miscellaneous débris, a mute witness to the unconcern of an 
apathetic colonial administration. Conditions are better now, but 
with the pressure removed, the government is not likely to con- 
tinue the work so well begun. Did we know all the facts, a 
similar statement could be made about the archives in other British 
colonies in the West Indies, where ants, damp, heat, dryness, and 
mold have resulted in the ruin of nearly all the older archival mate- 
rial there. Happily the correspondence and reports of the West 
Indian governors are in London, with transcripts in the Library 
of Congress. 

Closely associated with the ignorance and luke-warmness of 
custodians are the depredations committed by conscienceless col- 
lectors who see in a store of documents only a quarry for holo- 
graphs and autographs. Those in charge of such material have 
taken advantage of this stewardship to reap some small gain 
from their opportunity and to drive hard bargains in selling either 
the documents themselves or the freedom to exploit them. As a 
result stamps have been torn off, signatures cut out, and even 
complete documents, sometimes many pages in length, have been 
purloined. One of the most amusing instances in this category 
is that of an official who had in his custody a bundle of letters, 
written, as he thought, by one of the popes. He would sell them 
surreptitiously but was uncertain of their value as he did not 
know which of the popes had written them, for they bore only 
the signature “A. Pope.” It did not take long for his fellow 
plotter to inform him that the author was the well-known Bard 
of Twickenham, Alexander Pope, and not one of the Holy Fathers 
in the Vatican at Rome. The enthusiasm for signatures is in- 
timately connected with that for extra-illustrating, the collecting 
not only of manuscripts but also of engravings, prints, and book- 
plates. In the process the collector’s passion often dulls his sense 
of ordinary honesty. It has taken many years to impress upon the 
world the sacredness of an historical document. 

Less culpable but no less serious in some of its consequences 
was the practice which prevailed in England, but more rarely in 
this country, of officials carrying off records to private houses. 
Early judges and government officials, deeming the papers that 
accumulated during their incumbency their private property, car- 
ried them home at the expiration of their terms. Hence such 
papers found their way into private collections, into the chests 
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containing the family archives or into the hands of the auctioneers 
or the great second-hand bookshops. This practice explains why 
so many state papers are to be found today in the muniment rooms 
of private houses or in libraries such as the British Museum, the 
Huntington Library, the Clements Library, and elsewhere. For 
example, the Cecil, Egerton, Harleian, Cottonian, Newcastle, 
Bridgewater, and Shelburne papers are full of documents that 
ought by right of origin, to be in official keeping. This practice 
explains why the papers, partly official and partly personal, of 
William Blathwayt, auditor general of the plantation revenues 
from 1680 to 1717, are today so widely scattered, some in the 
Public Record Office, some in the Huntington Library, and some 
—a very large and important group, sold at Sotheby’s in 1910— 
in the hands of a Bond Street bookseller who, as far as I know, 
may still have them in his possession. Many others in private 
hands in England, such as the Knox, Cornwallis, and Dartmouth 
papers, contain invaluable material for colonial history. Some of 
these have been calendared by the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission in its more than three hundred volumes. In occasional 
cases, such as of the Portland papers, provision for their use by 
students has been made by the owners, but this treatment is far 
from being accorded to all, and many an investigator has ex- 
perienced the difficulties that attended his efforts to obtain access 
to them. While some of the papers in private hands have been 
well cared for, others have been lost or destroyed, and there are 
phases and even periods of English and Colonial history for which 
source material is dishearteningly meagre. A similar situation pre- 
sents itself when persons in charge of official documents have them- 
selves abstracted some of these documents for their own use. 
George Chalmers, clerk of the Privy Council’s committee of trade 
after 1784 and once a lawyer in Baltimore for a number of years, 
borrowed manuscripts of the old Board of Trade, more or less in 
his custody, for the purpose of writing his political history of the 
colonies. Many of these he never returned, as is known from the 
list of books borrowed, which is still preserved. 

The gross neglect which has characterized the care of official 
records in the past is one of the least pardonable of all the sins 
committed against the writing of history. Of some thirty reports 
made a few years ago upon our state archives not one but contains 
its tale of woe. Placed in charge of ignorant and careless keepers, 
often politically appointed, to whom an ancient record is a useless 
incumbrance, valuable documents have been relegated to any place 
of deposit not wanted for other purposes. In garrets, vaults, 
closets, and bins, in coal holes, and stables they have been sub- 
jected to every kind of indignity. They have been soaked with 
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water from leaking roofs, drenched with the filth of overflowing 
sewers, rotted with the damp of underground cellars, scattered by 
the wind during repairs to buildings, trodden under foot in cor- 
ridors used for daily passage, ravaged by mice, worms, ants, and 
other vermin or, where still in use, allowed to remain unrepaired 
or to be worn away bit by bit until reduced to fragments too 
tattered and fragile to be of service. Little wonder that papers 
thus neglected have been subject to acts of vandalism and plunder. 
Who can blame the janitor that used papers found in his cellar 
bins to start his fires, as happened in the case of the public 
archives of Delaware. The blame lies with those in authority who 
out of a mistaken sense of economy failed to make any adequate 
provision, in the way of housing and staff, for the preservation 
and classification of the official records of their governments, 
whether federal, state, or city. 

But as far as official records are concerned, the dark ages 
are passing and today the records that survive are generally treated 
with respect. Unhappily, in some of our own states only remnants 
have survived. Delaware, for example, has lost probably two- 
thirds of its legislative proceedings for the Colonial period, and 
Kentucky no longer possesses a complete series of its journals and 
the accompanying files of its legislative activities. Even the printed 
senate and house journals of Maryland, of date before 1807, can 
no longer be found. But such losses are not likely to occur again. 
Today as a rule official documents are well kept and in some cases 
printed, though the states differ widely in this particular. Urged 
on by the private investigator, historical associations, and in- 
fluential committees acting in conjunction with state archivists, 
state governments are rising to a sense of their responsibilities and 
to an appreciation of the importance of the records in their care. 
In such great public and private repositories as the Biblothéque 
Nationale, the Public Record Office, the Huntington Library, the 
Clements Library, the New York Public Library, and in many of 
the official archival centers, state libraries, and the libraries of 
historical societies throughout the country, documents are eagerly 
sought for and scrupulously preserved. In fireproof surround- 
ings, on dry and commodious shelves, bound in volumes, tied up 
in bundles, or laid in boxes, the neglected and abused record has 
at last come into its own. The British Museum rejects no frag- 
ment, even though to all appearances it is only a piece of blank 
paper, for there is always the question of a secret writing or a 
watermark. Forgeries have been detected by examining the 
texture of the paper, and the study of watermarks frequently 
serves as a help to identification. All the leading record reposi- 
tories and some historical libraries and museums devote to the 
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repair of documents a skill that is little short of marvellous. Holes 
are filled in, rents mended, ragged edges guarded, folds ironed 
out, and fragile sheets so covered with transparent material, some 
of it of very recent invention, as to render them not only readable 
but far stronger than before. If there are tragedies in the realm 
of the manuscript sources of the past there are miracles also, and 
methods of restoration that are able to overcome some of the 
worst of the ravages of time and neglect. 

While the problem of the official and legal records is thus in 
the way of a satisfactory solution, that of the non-official material 
in private hands, a far more difficult matter, is as yet only at the 
beginning. Probably there are few, if any, strictly official docu- 
ments privately possessed, so that material of this kind is bound 
to have a more or less intimate family association and therefore 
to offer few clues as to its whereabouts. Members of such 
families as held positions of prominence in colony, state, or 
nation, may well have accumulated papers semi-official in charac- 
ter, but such instances are likely to be rare and are probably well 
known, as in the case of the Galloway papers in the possession of 
descendants in Annapolis, supplemental to the Galloway docu- 
ments in the New York Public Library and the Library of Con- 
gress. It is not too much to hope that some day an attempt will 
be made systematically to inquire as to where such papers are to 
be found, in much the same way that the state archivists of Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland have conducted their surveys and have 
prepared detailed lists of county material, partly official and partly 
legal. In the absence of any such organized inquiry knowledge of 
such papers must be more or less a matter of chance, for it is 
doubtful if the owners of family papers are always themselves 
aware of their historical value. Even when known such material 
is not easy to obtain, unless voluntarily offered. Owners are loath 
to part with their family possessions, partly through fear of the 
disclosure of family secrets and a disinclination to admit strangers 
into the innermost penetralia of family history; partly through a 
certain family pride in retaining that which is their own; and 
partly through an unwillingness to go to the trouble of examining, 
sorting, and selecting such papers as are not of an intimate family 
nature. Then, too, there are a few groups of documents, of in- 
terest and value to the historian, that are not always recognized 
even by the owners themselves as worthy of preservation. Let me 
say a word or two on this point. 

With widening of the historical field to include subjects former- 
ly more or less ignored or considered beneath the dignity of the 
scholar, certain classes of historical material have definitely in- 
creased in value. Such material is largely impersonal, as relating 
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to the social, cultural, and occupational activities of a family, 
group, or community. Clio may be Olympian, but the Clio of 
today must come down from Olympus and delve and labor in a 
manner that would have shocked Lord Bacon, who deemed such 
forms and objects of historical writing beneath his dignity or the 
dignity of any other historian. What can be done with data of 
this kind appears in two volumes recently published in England, 
written by Miss Scott Thomson and entitled Life in a Noble House- 
hold and the Russells in Bloomsbury, 1669-1771. These volumes 
are based on papers preserved in a succession of business rooms of 
3edford House, London, to which Miss Thomson was given free 
access. There she found business letters and papers, accounts, 
inventories, rent books, and leases, accumulated in the course of a 
century in the history of the Bedford family. It is not too much 
to say that papers of this kind are greatly contributory to an un- 
derstanding of family life anywhere. They are also contributory 
to a knowledge of conditions attending the commercial, mer- 
cantile, and financial history of an age, subjects which are more 
and more gaining the attention of the scholar who wishes to 
penetrate deeply into fundamental causes. Such evidence fur- 
nishes illuminating details of domestic concerns, travel, education, 
food, prices, areas of supply and demand, markets, household fur- 
nishings, family investments and enterprises, all of which are 
legitimate objects of the historian’s quest. 

While few American families are likely to possess docu- 
mentary records covering such a length of time or dealing 
with such a variety of topics as does this noble household in 
England, nevertheless it is more than likely that many house- 
holds have in trunks, chests, and dark attic corners, papers 
similar in content. The ledgers and account books of the 
stores that existed along the Potomac, the Patuxent, and other 
Maryland and Virginia rivers in late colonial times, the item- 
ized statements and balance sheets of individuals engaged in 
the tobacco and grain business, the records of transactions 
that show the drift of trade, the opening of markets, and the 
commercial business done with the other colonial ports, the 
West Indies, and across the seas—these are all grist for the 
historian’s mill. There are in the Library of Congress scores 
of merchants’ firm accounts; there are more in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania and the New York Historical Society, 
all of which are filled with the names of buyers and sellers 
and what they bought or exchanged. Such information dis- 
closes not only the business done and who did it but also the 
scarcity of money and the increase of “desperate debts,” as 
they were called, and it often throws a flood of light upon the 
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financial conditions prevailing in the years particularly after 
1760, about which at present we know far too little. What is 
needed now is not so much material relating to the leading 
men of a period—those high in office, in public life and in poli- 
tics, the rich men and the great landowners—as that which 
concerns the lesser men, the inconspicuous men, their lives, 
habits, and ways of making a living. We need more such in- 
formation as that contained in the Allason Papers in the Vir- 
ginia State Library, in the Collins and Barrel papers in the 
Library of Congress, and in many similar papers in the his- 
torical societies along the eastern seaboard. Almost any col- 
lection of family documents is likely to contain material help- 
ing to solve some of the problems of life in urban centers and 
commercial ports, in isolated communities and frontier sur- 
roundings, and as such are welcome to the writer whose in- 
terests do not lie merely upon the surface. The time has 
passed when history can be written from formal documents. 
The actual experiences of planters, tenants, merchants, ar- 
tisans, indentured servants, and others who made up the bulk 
of the population of a given area are bound to contribute to 
an understanding of the actual conditions under which men 
lived, suffered, and died, to a greater extent than legislative 
enactments can ever do. 

But material of this sort is not the only kind likely to be 
found in the possession of private families. There are diaries, 
often bare and jejune, but frequently revealing when taken 
up with the minutiae of daily life. There are journals, with 
accounts of travels either for pleasure or business, sometimes 
with information not found elsewhere. There are the crude 
and often illiterate memoranda of itinerant peddlers, records of 
ministerial duties and experiences, descriptions of visits to 
England and elsewhere, with details and impressions. I could 
cite many illustrations, but will be content with only one. In 
the garret of a house at Great Neck, New York, were found in 
1910, among a mass of papers, the letters of Denys de Berdt, 
agent in London of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, copied into a quarto blank book of one hundred and 
thirty-four pages. Such a discovery, one of the most inter- 
esting of recent times, was sufficiently worthwhile in itself, 
but of even greater significance as throwing light on the work 
of a colonial agent in England. Of such material far too 
little is available today. Some has been printed Sut not all. 
What exists shows the difficulties encountered by such men 
as Partridge, Garth, Charles, Franklin, Bollan, Mauduit, and 
others in doing business with the boards and councils in 
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Westminster, Whitehall, and the City of London. Not much 
material of this sort is likely to be found in Maryland, for only 
twice, once in 1740 and again in 1767, did the House of Dele- 
gates appoint an agent to plead their cause before the king 
in council, and then without result. But when found else- 
where, evidence of this kind sometimes shows that these men 
fought battles that in their way were as important as military 
encounters and fights at sea. 

The great menace to the retention of papers in family 
custody is lack of security. Could the tale of loss by fire, 
negligence, and deliberate destruction, be told in its entirety, 
as it never can be, it would be long and harrowing. A few 
cases at large are familiar to the historian. The most famous 
tragedy of the kind took place in October 23, 1734, when Ash- 
burnham House in Westminster was burned down, in which 
were stored the priceless collections of Sir Robert Cotton. As 
a result large numbers of manuscript volumes went up in 
smoke or were injured beyond repair. A fire in the house of 
the historian Mommsen resulted in the loss of rare documents 
loaned him by the German National Library, for which he and 
his friends had to pay many thousand marks. In this country 
the burning of the house of a Georgia professor led to the total 
destruction of a set of twenty-two volumes of transcripts from 
British archives loaned him by the State of Georgia. The 
sack of Thomas Hutchinson’s house by a mob in Boston, Aug- 
ust 26, 1765, and the scattering of his papers in the street, 
resulted in serious losses of documents, though the manuscript 
of his history was in large part recovered. Similarly when the 
house of the loyalist, Joseph Galloway, was attacked in 1778 
and his papers scattered, many valuable documents are known 
to have been carried off. How many papers have been burned 
up in the reduction to ashes of houses of lesser note can never 
be known, but one never hears of such events, notably in Vir- 
ginia, without wondering what historical material of value 
such houses may have contained. Next to fire is ignorance 
akin to stupidity, such as that of a woman in Maine who in 
renting her house to one who she knew was interested in his- 
tory explained that there had been many old newspapers in 
the attic, the more recent of which she had saved, but the old- 
est ones, to her only of antiquarian interest, she had carefully 
burned. One does not like to think what may have happened 
in other and similar cases. 

As far as I understand it, the obligations of a state do not 
embrace the search for unofficial and private papers in the 
hands of individuals and families. It is an interesting and not 
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unimportant question whether efforts in this direction might 
not be made through the agency of local societies or through 
some sort of cooperative activity on the part of individuals 
interested in the future writing of colonial history. Were the 
desire to obtain knowledge of the whereabouts of such ma- 
terial generally known or were such knowledge obtained inad- 
vertently or indirectly it might be possible to make up a roster 
of family papers with descriptions of content. Publicity 
would undoubtedly help, personal letters from an authorized 
committee would invite responses, unofficial cooperative ac- 
tivities might be stimulated, and in one way or another a body 
of useful data might be brought together and entered among 
the records of local historical societies whose concern they 
should be. As far as I can learn there exists at the present 
time very little information as to manuscripts, newspapers, 
and pamphlets in private hands in the majority of our seaboard 
states. I cannot believe that such information would be re- 
fused if asked for. I even believe that the actual transfer of 
papers might be effected, except perhaps in individual cases 
where the desire to keep possession was paramount or where 
adequate provision has already been made for safe-keeping. 
The hazard of fire is always present; the hazard from careless 
handling or from destruction is an almost equal menace, par- 
ticularly in these days of hotels and apartments instead of 
homes, and at times when the clearing out of closets and the 
disposal of rubbish is a source of concern to the harrassed 
housekeeper who in need of extra room, dislikes living in 
quarters littered up with trash. 

It would be worth while to look into the methods of the 
various depositories, nearly all of which have the same prob- 
lems to solve. Among the most active and efficient is the 
manuscript department of the New York Public Library, 
which issues a yearly report on manuscript accessions, ob- 
tained either by gift or by purchase. A similar list might 
appear occasionally in the local historical journals, supple- 
mental to the lists of genealogical accessions, of which record 
is frequently made. The New York Public Library issues also 
small leaflets as bait for manuscripts, calling attention to the 
needs of the library and outlining the value of such records as 
it especially desires to obtain. It accepts all collections on 
the terms of the donor, with expectation of eventual owner- 
ship, free and clear. While outright gift is preferred, the 
library agrees that deposit may sometimes be desirable. In 
either case, the giver may decide as to present and future 
regulations. Some papers held by the library are subject to 
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withdrawal as occasion may demand. Others are restricted 
against general access and may be had only with the permis- 
sion of the donor; access to others is subject to the library’s 
own rules governing similar material in its possession. A 
similar policy is adopted by the Library of Congress. 

The New York Public Library is in frequent contact 
with the families of deceased persons of prominence and de- 
votes time and thought to the wisest methods of approach 
and how best to angle and land the fish wanted. Some of its 
best accessions have come only after years of persuasion; 
some by will of deceased owners, men unwilling to part with 
their treasures during their lifetime. No general rules can be 
laid down. Tact and diplomacy, combined with a plea for the 
proper protection of valuable historical evidence, are likely to 
win in the long run. I believe that every local historical so- 
ciety should adopt as a prominent part of its activities the 
search for manuscript material analogous to that already in its 
custody, and I know that many are doing so. In so acting 
they are not only enlarging the field of their usefulness but 
are certain to increase the pride and contentment of those 
who are interested in the society’s welfare. Even when much 
is wanted and but little obtained, the effort is always worth 
the making, for it stimulates interest in historical research 


and may lead to the discovery of quite unsuspected treasures. 





THE ENGLISH BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN 
ISOLATIONISM IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Fetrx GILpert* 


When the colonists began their opposition to the en- 
croachments of the British government, the legal justification 
of their resistance was their conception of the rights of Eng- 
lishmen. Before the War of Independence Americans had 
lived in the intellectual and cultural atmosphere of England; 
they were the proud heirs of the great English tradition of 
freedom, handed on in an unbroken succession from the days 
of Magna Carta; they had taken from English political ex- 
perience the principle of “no taxation without representation”. 
When drafting their new Constitution, they intended merely 
to improve the old English version by divesting it of those 
features which had made possible the lapse of the British 
government into despotism. 

This English tradition formed no contrast to the spirit of 
Enlightenment philosophy which dominated all Europe and 
also the minds of the colonists in the eighteenth century. 
Europe’s enlightened “philosophes” took Montesquieu and 
Blackstone as their teachers and thereby accepted the British 
constitution as the ideal constitution per se or they admitted 
at least that it contained the basic principles of an ideal politi- 
cal organization. The English tradition could easily be fused, 
therefore, with those general ideas about the nature of man 
and about the “Rights of Man” which eighteenth century phil- 
osophy had developed. Beneath the philosophical and gener- 
alizing language of the Enlightenment in which the constitu- 
tions of the new world were couched the English tradition 
remained clearly perceptible. 

Similarly, the roots of the guiding principles of early 
American foreign policy exhibit the English influence. A pub- 
lic discussion of foreign affairs formed an intrinsic element of 
English political life in the eighteenth century. Certainly 
England was not ruled by the will of the people or by public 
opinion in the eighteenth century; political power rested sol- 


*This essay is an adaptation of part of an extended study by Dr. Gilbert 
on the European background of American foreign policy, which will be pub- 
lished in the near future. 
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and international affairs, he was co-editor with E. M. Earle and Gordon 
Craig of Makers of Modern Strategy, (Princeton, 1943). 
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idly in the hands of a small clique of Whig aristocrats. But 
whereas on the European continent absolutism stifled public 
political discussion, and foreign affairs especially were con- 
sidered as an arcanum—managed and understood by the mon- 
arch and a few nobles alone; in England the Whigs, as the 
heirs and beneficiaries of the “Glorious Revolution” and bound 
to its traditions, had an interest in airing political issues in 
Parliament and in gaining the support of public opinion. De- 
bates in Parliament were secret then; but speeches of parlia- 
mentary leaders were frequently published anonymously, and 
all political problems of significance were extensively dis- 
cussed in numerous pamphlets. Thus throughout the years 
from the Peace of Utrecht to the American Revolution a 
steady trickle of pamphlets concerned with the issues of Brit- 
ish foreign policy appeared and developed into a spate in times 
of war and political crisis. 

Thus English political life certainly could provide pat- 
terns of thought from which the colonists could draw their 
lessons in forming their system of foreign policy. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to determine the precise nature of the influence 
exerted by this English discussion on the ideas of the colonists 
concerning foreign affairs. The English discussion on foreign 
affairs showed no consensus of opinion; on the contrary, di- 
vergent and contradictory counsels were given for the conduct 
of British diplomacy. This lack of clarity may be explained 
by the fact that the period between the Peace of Utrecht and 
the Seven Years War was one of profound change: England 
left the steady course which she had pursued previous to the 
eighteenth century, and embarked on new waters. The prac- 
tical tasks which confronted British diplomacy in the eight- 
eenth century must be clearly grasped in order to understand 
the issues which stimulated the English public debate on 
foreign affairs and the lessons which it could teach the 
colonists. 

During the eighteenth century, the European state sys- 
tem underwent a complete transformation in accordance with 
which England’s role in European power politics changed de- 
cisively.!. Since the beginning of the sixteenth century, when 
the contest for the possession of Italy had covered Europe 
with a network of antagonisms and alliances, European di- 


1 Recent works of fundamental importance, covering the English history 
of the period, are Basil Williams, The Whig Supremacy 1714-1760 (Oxford 
1939) and W. L. Dorn, Competition for Empire 1740-1763 (New York 1940) ; 
Dorn’s and Williams’ work contain extensive bibliographical guides; A. M. 
Wilson, French Foreign Policy ... of Cardinal Fleury 1726-43 (Cambridge 
1936) also has an excellent bibliography. 
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plomacy had been dominated by the rivalry of two great dy- 
nasties, the houses Bourbon and Hapsburg. The center of ac- 
tion had been mainly in central and southern Europe. Eng- 
land had been more a spectator than a participant in this con- 
flict; she was interested only in the prevention of the danger 
which the continental supremacy of one power and the estab- 
lishment of a universal monarchy might present to her secur- 
ity and independence. The war of the Spanish succession was 
the last great struggle between the houses of Bourbon and 
Hapsburg. Then Louis XIV’s bid for European hegemony 
had been checked by the Great Coalition, led by Austria 
and England. After this war a new situation arose. The 
statesmen, influenced by the doctrines of mercantilism, which 
stressed the importance of economic centralization and foreign 
trade, became increasingly aware of the connection between 
economic and political power. Economic advantages became 
the openly acknowledged motive of political struggles between 
nations. The influence of commercial and colonial interests 
made itself increasingly felt in diplomatic decisions. Inter- 
national conflicts no longer grew out of struggles for terri- 
torial expansion and continental hegemony but out of the 
desire for trading privileges and colonial possessions. Conse- 
quently the political center of gravity shifted from southern 
and central Europe to the Atlantic seaboard, and the impor- 
tance of England in the European state system was enhanced. 
The significance of the Franco-Austrian hostility paled in com- 
parison with the importance of the Anglo-French “competition 
for empire”. The leadership in the fight against France de- 
volved upon England. 

Other events accentuated the emergence of a new politi- 
cal constellation. Austria, excluded from direct access to the 
ocean and to the new sources of wealth, tried to replace this 
relative loss of strength by embarking on a new policy; she 
turned to the southeast, building an empire in the Danube 
valley and in the Balkans, and was drawn into the new orbit 
of Eastern European politics. It is the century of the appear- 
ance of Russia in the politics of Europe and of the rise of 
Prussia which, by its territorial expansion, bridged the for- 
merly separated eastern and western half of Europe. Europe 
began to be formed into a connected whole; the foundations 
were laid of a concert of European power, extending from 
Petersburg to London and Madrid. 

The gradual disappearance of the continental conflicts be- 
tween France and Austria, the vehemence of the Anglo-French 
colonial rivalry, and the incorporation of Russia and Prussia into 
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the European system were events that made the eighteenth century 
a landmark in the history of European diplomacy. It was the 
great achievement of the elder Pitt that he perceived this rise of a 
new political constellation in Europe and firmly adapted Eng- 
land’s foreign policy to the new situation. He saw that the old 
Anglo-French rivalry had changed its objects. In planning the 
course of English foreign policy, he placed commercial and colo- 
nial aims above all others. Oceans and colonies needed to be the 
main scene of action. England’s relations to the European con- 
tinent became of secondary importance and had to be subordinated 
to these new aims. The main task of British continental diplomacy 
was to restrict France to the Continent and to keep her from em- 
ploying her forces overseas. With Austria gradually losing in- 
terest in western Europe, Prussia was to take Austria’s place as 
England’s ally in checking France. 

Thus, at the beginning of the Seven Years War, Pitt re- 
organized English foreign policy in accordance with the new 
economic interests and political alginments. Yet before this deci- 
sive and lasting turn in British history was reached, statesmen and 
public alike, dimly aware of the changing conditions, groped in 
search of a popular foreign policy. One indication of the pre- 
vailing uncertainty is to be found in the frequent shifting of al- 
liances and sudden diplomatic revolutions. Zigzag diplomacy was 
characteristic of the first three decades of the eighteenth century. 
England entered this period in alliance with Austria; in 1717 she 
moved over to the side of France, but in 1730 she returned to the 
Austrian entente after she had gone through a series of negotia- 
tions, treaties, and alliances with nearly all the European powers. 

Significantly, the attitude towards foreign policy of the two 
parties contesting for power in England also underwent a revolu- 
tion. In the seventeenth century, the Whigs and Tories had been 
the representatives of opposite systems not only in regard to 
domestic affairs but also in regard to foreign policy. As King 
George I once said*, the “old Tory notion” which had developed 
during the seventeenth century was “that England can subsist by 
itself, whatever becomes of the rest of Europe”; and he added that 
this notion had been “justly exploded by the Whigs ever since the 
revolution”. The Whigs represented the opposite point of view, 
claiming that England’s safety was dependent on the maintenance 
of a balance of power on the European continent. England, there- 


fore, should take an active interest in the diplomatic movements of 
the continent. 


* Townshend Manuscripts, Historical Manuscripts Commission Elev- 
enth Report, Appendix, pt. [V (London 1887), p. 103. 
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Yet just when, after the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty, 
the Whigs had come to power, the foundations of European 
diplomacy began to shift, and the Whigs themselves became doubt- 
ful of the wisdom of rigid adherence to their old principles. They 
split into various groups, recommending various courses of action. 
The differences of opinion which once had formed the dividing 
line between Whigs and Tories now became sources of discord 
within the Whig party itself. It was said of Robert Walpole, 
the first Whig Prime Minister, that he adopted the foreign policy 
of the Tories for the Whig party. He proclaimed: “My politics 
are to keep free from all engagements as long as we possibly can,”® 
and once he emphasized in the House of Commons: “This nation 
is a trading nation and the prosperity of the trade is what ought 
to be principally in the eyes of every gentleman of the House” ‘ 
His main goal, therefore, was the preservation of peace, because 
peace was the presupposition of a flourishing trade. Walpole 
always used England’s influence on the continent to remove pos- 
sible causes of friction and to compose conflicts. He saw the fore- 
most interest of British foreign policy “not in the maintenance of 
the balance of power, but in the tranquility of Europe,’ and 
thereby he clearly deviated from the traditional “meddling”’ policy 
of the Whigs. In contrast to Walpole, his successor, Carteret, 
who guided English foreign policy in the war of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, returned to the “old system’® of the Whigs. He con- 
sidered it his task to “jumble” the heads of princes, to depose 
kings and establish emperors. Under the pretense of the mainte- 
nance of the “balance of power,” he gave free rein to his inclina- 
tion to pile up alliances and accumulate treaties. It was the great 
realist Pitt who ended this wavering between divergent lines of 
policy and placed English foreign policy on a new basis. He 
united the opposing systems, taking from each what seemed use- 
ful. He acknowledged England’s interest in the affairs of the 
continent, but he subordinated it to the strengthening of England 
as a maritime and trading power. 

This fluid diplomatic situation formed the background for the 
arguments of the pamphleteers who were discussing the issues of 
foreign policy.* The battle of the pamphlets started along the 


3 Walpole to Townshend 1723, quoted in Coxe, Memoirs of the Life and 
Administration of Sir Robert Walpole (edition of 1816), II, 408. 

4 House of Commons, Debate of March 8, 1739. 

5 Bathurst in House of Lords, February 13, 1741. 

6 Cf. R. Lodge, “English neutrality in the War of Polish succession,” 
aca of the Royal Historical Society, Fourth Series, XIV (1931), 

7 As far as I can see, the pamphlet literature of the period has never 
been systematically analyzed. W. T. Laprade’s Public Opinion and Politics 
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traditional lines of the seventeenth century struggle between Whigs 
and Tories. There were those who stood for England’s interest 
in the preservation of the balance of power, and there were others 
who emphasized the advantages of England’s insular position, 
characterizing the attitude of their opponents as “Quixotism” and 
an attempt to “revive the Ages of Knight Errantry.”® 

In the course of the eighteenth century, however, the funda- 
mental controversy—‘‘interest in maintenance of balance of power 
on the continent” versus the advantages of insular position—was 
enriched through the introduction of economic and constitutional 
considerations. It was said by those who stressed England’s in- 
difference to the affairs of the continent that trade was England’s 
main interest and that trade flourished best in peace. “A trading 
nation should avoid war if possible.”® Constitutional considera- 
tions were brought into the discussion as a result of the accession 
of the Hanoverian dynasty to the English throne. Was the par- 
ticipation in the strifes of Europe really beneficial to the English 
people or did it serve merely the interest of the Hanoverian dynasty 
and enhance the glory of its continental dominion? The Act of 
Settlement had explicitly established the provision that “in case 
the Crown and Imperial dignity of the Realm shall thereafter come 
to any person not being a native of this Kingdom of England, this 
nation shall not be obliged to engage in any war for the defense 
of any dominions or territories, which do not belong to the crown 
of England, without the consent of Parliament.’’ The desire to 
demonstrate to the crown the limits of its influence and to prevent 
any undue extension of its power stimulated the discussion of 
this question. 

Nearly all contributions to the public discussion on foreign 
affairs can be reduced to one of these arguments or to a combina- 


in Eighteenth Century England deals only with the first quarter of the cen- 
tury and is merely a factual reproduction of the content of newspapers and 
magazines. A. M. Wilson’s book on Foreign Policy . .. of Cardinal 
Fleury discusses a few single pamphlets of special importance. B. Williams’s 
(on p. 67) and B. Turnstall’s (on p. 282) Pitt biographies refer to the ef- 
fect of Mauduit’s “Considerations”; R. Pares’s article, “American versus 
Continental Warfare 1739-63”, English Historical Review, LI (1936), 429- 
465 is of fundamental importance. It covers the military aspects of the 
public controversy comprehensively and brilliantly. 

My analysis of the battle of the pamphlets is based on a collection of 
English pamphlets in the Cornell University Library; this collection was 
brought together by an Englishman, James Hustler of Acklam, at the begin- 
ning of the last century and was bought for Cornell when his library was 
dissolved. In addition, I used pamphlets of the New York Public Library 
and of the Huntington Library in San Marino. 

8 Considerations offered upon the approaching peace London 1720. 

® The Treaty of Seville, and the measures that have been taken for the 
last four years, impartially considered, 1730. 
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tion of them. Bolingbroke’s “Patriot King,”!® a comprehensive 
political program which contained a systemtic survey of the guiding 
principles of English foreign policy, neatly balanced and sum- 
marized all these arguments: “Great Britain is an island, and, 
while nations on the continent are at immense charge in maintain- 
ing their barriers, and perpetually on their guard, and frequently 
embroiled, to extend or strengthen them, Great Britain may, if 
her governors please, accumulate wealth in maintaining hers ; make 
herself secure from invasions, and be ready to invade others where 
her own immediate interest, or the general interest of Europe re- 
quires it . . . I said the general interest of Europe; because it 
seems to me that this, alone, should call our commerce off from an 
almost entire application to their domestic and proper business 
. . » aS we cannot be easily nor suddenly attacked, and as we 
ought not to aim at any acquisition of territory on the continent, 
it may be our interest to watch the secret workings of the several 
councils abroad; to advise and warn; to abet and oppose; but it 
never can be our true interest easily and officiously to enter into 
action, much less into engagements that imply action and expense. 
Other nations, like the velites or light-armed troops, stand fore- 
most in the field, and skirmish perpetually. When a great war 
begins, we ought to look on the powers of the continent, to whom 
we incline, like the two first lines, the principes and hastati of the 
Roman army; and on ourselves like the triarii, that are not to 
charge with these legions on every occasion, but to be ready for 
the conflict whenever the fortune of the day, be it sooner or later, 
calls us to it, and the sum of things, or the general interest, makes 
it necessary. This is the post of advantage and honour, which our 
singular situation among the powers of Europe determines us, or 
should determine us to take, in all disputes that happen on the 
continent . . . by a continual attention to improve her natural, 
that is her maritime strength, by collecting all her forces within 
herself, and reserving them to be laid out on great occasions, such 
as regard her immediate interests and her honour, or such as are 
truly important to the general system of power in Europe ; she may 
be the arbitrater of differences, the guardian of liberty, and the 
preserver of that balance, which has been so much talked of, and is 
so little understood ... .” 

Although the debate of the pamphleteers on English foreign 
policy revolved around a few identical fundamental arguments, it 
developed in different stages, clearly distinguishable from each 
other. In the first half of the century the discussion is entirely 
dominated by the Hanoverian argument. The popular preoccupa- 


10 Bolingbroke, Works, TV, 310-312. 
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tion with this question, whether or not the Hanoverian continental 
commitments deflected English foreign policy from the proper 
course, may be deduced from the outspoken titles of some of the 
pamphlets which asked: Was “the interest of Great Britain 
steadily pursued,” or was “the interest of Hanover steadily pur- 
sued” ?!! This controversy became particularly heated when, after 
Walpole’s fall, Carteret imposed on England an extremely active 
role in the war of the Pragmatic Sanction. Pitt, then still a 
young man, and lacking the balanced judgment on foreign affairs 
which he achieved in later years, spoke bitter words in the House 
of Commons :'* “This great, this powerful, this formidable king- 
dom, is considered only as a province to a despicable electorate,” 
words that were echoed frequently in the pamphlets of the period. 
The most trenchant formulation can be found in a pamphlet as- 
cribed to Chesterfield :* ‘The whole strength of the British em- 
pire was to be steer’d by the Hanover rudder.” Chesterfield, who 
had had a rich diplomatic experience, was convinced that Carteret, 
with his numerous treaties of subsidies and alliances, had exceeded 
the limits of a sound British foreign policy; yet he did not take 
the extreme stand that England had no interest in the continent 
at all or that the balance of power was a mere chimera. He tried 
to devise a definitive rule for England’s relation with the con- 
tinent. “We might lay it down as an invariable Maxim, never 
to enter into a Land-War, never, but when the Dutch Barrier was 
in Danger.” 

A few strategically minded pamphleteers looked upon the 
problem from a more comprehensive point of view. They 
asked :14 “Whether it might be more conducive to the true 
interest of this nation to rely wholly upon that situation which 
disjoins it from the rest of the world, to encrease its naval 
force, and to give its great application to the marine without 
concerning itself with the intrigues of the neighbouring states ; 
or once more to cover Flanders with our troops, to negotiate, 
to fight, and to expend our treasure, in restraining the over- 
grown power of France, and in preserving the balance of 
Europe?” 

On the whole, however, the public preferred to look at the 
alternatives of British diplomacy from a simple but more in- 


11 The Interest of Great Britain steadily pursued, in answer to a 
pamphlet entitled The Case of the Hanover Forces, London 1743. H. Wal- 
pole is considered to be the author of this pamphlet. It was answered by a 
pamphlet ascribed to Chesterfield: The Interest of Hanover Steadily Pur- 
sued, London, 1743. 

12 December 10, 1742. 

13 The case of the Hanover forces in the pay of Great Britain impar- 
tially and freely examined . London 1743. 

14 The Interest of Hanover steadily pursued .... London 1743. 
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triguing angle—the question whether their foreign policy 
served the British people or the Hanoverian dynasty. 

The basis of the discussion shifted when, in the fifties, 
England became again a participant in a great European war. 
It was an entirely changed situation, in which the debate on 
foreign affairs was then renewed. One pamphleteer states 
frankly’® that he has been “no friend to Continental Measures 
in general” and that he was especially opposed to “such con- 
tinental measures as engaged us during the three last Wars, 
as Principals,” but the continental measures now adopted are 
“necessary both with regard to our Honour and Our Interest.” 

Now no one dared to charge Pitt, who steered England 
through the Seven Years War, with un-English and Hanover- 
ian sympathies. Factions and constitutional bickering had 
disappeared from the debate, and the discussion centered much 
more objectively around the true alternatives of British for- 
eign policy. A pamphleteer,’® at the beginning of the war 
point by point enumerated the arguments which could be 
made in favour of the alternative propositions. He explained 
first the reasons why England should keep aloof from the con- 
tinent: “(1) Great Britain, being an Island, is secure from an 
Invasion, and having no designs of making conquests, and no 
interests of her own to pursue on the continent, has no need of 
foreign Assistance. (2) The strength of Great Britain lies in 
her Fleets: these should be her principal, her only care. And 
if we carry on the War wholly by Sea, and have nothing to do 
with the Continent, we shall have everything to hope and 
nothing to fear.” Similarly, he listed the arguments in favour 
of England’s intervention in the affairs of the continent. 

This pamphlet showed the widened scope of the contro- 
versy. The purposes as well as the means of English foreign 
policy were scrutinized. Did England’s interest lie mainly on 
the continent or mainly in colonial expansion; was it possible 
to limit military efforts to naval warfare, or was it necessary 
to enter the continental battlefields with a standing army? 

As long as the French were contesting the English ex- 
pansion over the American continent, Pitt, without much ob- 
struction by the clamorous, yet unconvincing and inefficient 
opposition, could pursue his dual policy of colonial aggran- 
dizement on the one hand and of the Prussian alliance on the 
other. Yet the opposition had a much better case when, after 


_ 15 The Important Question discussed, or a serious and impartial En- 
quiry into the Interest of England with regard to the Continent. 
16 The Important Question concerning Invasions, a Sea War, Raising 
the Militia and paying Subsidies for foreign Troops, London 1755. 
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the defeat of the French in Canada, Pitt stuck to the Prussian 
alliance and a continuation of the war.’™ At this moment the 
most famous of all English pamphlets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury appeared: Mauduit’s “Considerations on the present Ger- 
man War.” It has been said of this pamphlet that it caused 
Pitt’s downfall. Its amazing success was due no less to the 
brilliancy of its reasoning than to its timeliness. 

Mauduit did more than marshal the outworn arguments; 
he tried to discover the reality behind the concepts used in the 
controversy; his pamphlet culminated in an analysis of the 
term “continental connections.” He showed that this term 
had a different meaning when applied to the war of the Span- 
ish Succession than when used to describe England’s policy to- 
wards the continent in his own time. In the war of the Span- 
ish Succession, the whole continent had been united against 
France. England had been only one member of a large coali- 
tion; in his time, England was allied only to a few secondary 
powers like Prussia, Hanover, and Brunswick. 

The present alliances served much more limited objectives 
than the participation in the Great Coalition. No longer did 
issues like the freedom of Protestantism or the prevention of 
a Universal Monarchy necessitate England’s interference in 
continental politics. Even subsidies were no longer necessary ; 
on the contrary they were even detrimental to the English in- 
terests, for they kept alive disunity among the German states. 
Without British interference one power would get the upper 
hand in Germany and establish unity. A united Germany 
would form then a perfect counterweight against France. 
Thus, if England stayed out of the continent, she could ulti- 
mately benefit by the creation of a balance of power, the peren- 
nial panacea of British diplomacy. There was a mixture of 
falsehood and truth in Mauduit’s reasoning. In his time, a 
united Germany was an Utopia; he also failed to see that 
even a disunited Germany neutralized an important part of the 
French forces. But he judged correctly when assuming that 
the aims of the British and their allies in the War of the Span- 
ish Succession were fundamentally different from those which 
Pitt pursued when he allied England with Prussia in the Seven 
Years War. None had shown more convincingly than Mau- 
duit that continental connections did not always have a bene- 
ficial effect on the strength of the English position. 

This battle of the pamphleteers about the English con- 
tinental interests and the advantages of an insular position 
was, in a sense, a continuation of the old Whig and Tory strife 


17 4 Letter addressed to two great men .... London 1760. 
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over foreign policy, despite the many new elements which en- 
tered the discussion in the course of the eighteenth century. 
Yet the discussion of the eighteenth century made the Eng- 
lish public for the first time fully aware of the implications of 
the old Tory position, which recommended seclusion from con- 
tinental quarrels, and thus this whole idea seemed quite new 
to them. As one of the pamphlets’® said, the idea of keeping 
away from continental wars “never entered into any Man's 
Heart till of late years.” What, asked the Dutch diplomat, 
Count Bentinck, with astonishment, in 1745,!® would the Eng- 
lish statesmen of the last century, should they be alive, think, 
“if they had heard an English nobleman say that it signify as 
little who is Emperor, as who is Lord Mayor of London?” 

In his letters to the Netherlands, Bentinck also mentions 
that he had heard in London drawing rooms a new term used 
to characterize this policy of keeping away from the continent: 
“des principes isolés.” The great popularity of this view in 
eighteenth century England was well known also on the con- 
tinent. A French handbook on European politics explicitly 
referred to the new English trend “a rompre ce qu’elle appelle 
Continental connections, ou liaisons avec le continent.’*° As 
we have seen, in this controversy over the issue of “continen- 
tal connections” the alternatives had been a colonial and mari- 
time expansion or a European policy with continental wars. 
Yet there was even a third group; they were thorough paci- 
fists who declared that the insular position of England made a 
complete abandonment of all power politics entirely possible. 
Their motto could be found in a pamphlet”! ascribed to Lord 
Hervey: “From a warlike Genius, and an Enterprizing Min- 
ister, Good Lord deliver us.” England was in no need of belli- 
cose statesmanship; for?* “Nature has separated us from the 
continent ... and as no man ought to endeavour to separate 
whom God Almighty has joined, so no man ought to en- 
deavour to join what God Almighty has separated.” This 
group claimed that its view served the trading interests better 
than any other. Some of these pamphleteers willingly ad- 


18 The Important Questions concerning Invasions, London 1755. 

19 Briefwisseling en Aantee Keningen von William Bentinck, Heer von 
Rhoon .... witgegeren door C. Gerretson en F. Geyl: Deel I (Utrecht 
1934) ; Letters to the Countess of Portland, August 10 and September 7. 
1745, p. 131 and 139. 

20 Peysonnel, Situation Politique de la France et ses Rapports Actuels 
avec toutes les Puissances de ’Europe, (Neuchatel 1789) p. 71. 

21 Miscellaneous Thoughts on the present Posture of our foreign and 
domestic Affairs, London 1742. 

22 The Earl of Pomfret in the Hotise of Lords, December 10, 1755. 
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mitted that England had a strong interest in intercourse with 
other powers because of her commerce:** “Treaties of com- 
merce are Bonds that we ought to contract with our neigh- 
bours,” yet as to the nature of such bonds the same author 
stated that “a trading nation ought not to concern itself with 
particular nations, or Schemes of Government in distant coun- 
tries ... her interest requires that she should live if possible in 
constant Harmony with all Nations, that she may better enjoy 
the Effects of their friendship in the benefits resulting from 
their Commerce.” Another writer** assumed that Britain 
could be sure of being left in peace because of other nations’ 
interest in continuing trade with Britain. Still another pamph- 
leteer®® stated that all treaties of Great Britain with the various 
powers of Europe “have not produced any advantage to us.” 
Therefore he drew up a general rule: “A Prince or State ought 
to avoid all Treaties, except such as tend towards promoting 
Commerce or Manufactures ... All other Alliances may be 
looked upon as Encumbrances.” The pamphlets of this paci- 
fist group represented the most radical position in the discus- 
sion on the aims and means of English foreign policy during 
the eighteenth century. 

Although it may lie somewhat outside the range of this 
study, it seems impossible to leave the discussion of the “bat- 
tle of pamphlets” without touching upon the question as to 
their practical impact and influence on the conduct of English 
foreign policy. Probably the mighty Whig families were not 
swayed one way or another by the arguments of the scribblers. 
Reared on their country estates and drawing their strength 
from their ruling position in their counties, with the self-assur- 
ance of a class traditionally accustomed to wield power, they 
relied more on their instinct than on technical knowledge, 
more on an imperturbable confidence in their ability to handle 
emergencies as they arose than on any capacity to prevent 
them by foresight. Yet they had come to power as the protag- 
onists of Parliament and people against the crown, and, even 
under the Hanoverian dynasty which they themselves had 
established, the contest between crown and parliament was 
a living issue. Thus they needed to keep contact with public 
opinion and to make sure of its continued support. The spe- 
cial emphasis on the dangers of the Hanoverian influence in 


we modest Enquiry into the Present State of Foreign Affairs, London 
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English foreign policy might be partly explained by the par- 
ticular effectiveness of this argument in arousing the distrust 
of the public against the court. The stress on the trading in- 
terests of England may be linked with the special position of 
the merchants in English political life. They were a small, 
yet an independent and influential group, which could make 
its voice heard and, if necessary, turn the scales of a decision 
at a critical moment. Thus all the concrete issues of eight- 
eenth century England’s domestic and foreign policy are in- 
volved in this debate on the corollaries of England’s peculiar 
geographical situation, her special interests in trade, and the 
question whether it was possible to keep England free from 
“continental connections.” 

Bostonians subscribing to the austere News Letter or the 
equally bleak Evening Post, the more fortunate Philadelphians en- 
joying the lighter and more entertaining fare of Franklin’s Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, the Virginians with their Virginia Gazette of 
Williamsburg, or Charlestonians imbibing the refinements of 
Southern civilization by reading the highly literary South Carolina 
Gazette—all found foreign news predominating in their news- 
papers.*® The newspapers reported not so much the events of 
their own town or region or news from other colonies, as the “latest 
intelligences” from distant Europe. When the dispatches from 
Europe were late, publication of the papers was sometimes deferred 
until the arrival of the next boat. European news not only dealt 
with events in the mother country, with parliament and court, but 
also with affairs from Warsaw and Madrid, from Paris and 
Vienna. Editors kept a continuous record of European events, 
sometimes even withholding more recent news from publication 
in favor of older dispatches that had been delayed. In short, the 
colonists did not lack factual knowledge of the political situation 
in Europe. 

However, the information that a reader could glean from his 
newspaper was limited. Newspapers were licensed by the govern- 
ment and were in constant danger of suppression in case of undue 
criticism ; editorial comment was hardly known. Were the colo- 
nists able to penetrate beyond factual statements? Were they in- 
formed about the preceding deliberations and discussions? More 
specifically, was the debate then taking place in England on 
foreign policy, and its issues known to the colonists? 

One way of learning about the English trends of thought was 
a sojourn in England. During the critical period of the Seven 
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Years War, Franklin stayed in England and participated in the 
debate on the question of continuing the war after the French 
defeat in Canada. In two pamphlets he revealed himself as a 
follower of Pitt. His main purpose was to call attention to the 
great value of Canada in order to prevent the exchange of Canada 
for Guadeloupe.** At che same time, however, he attacked those 
pamphleteers who demanded immediate peace. Notes which he 
jotted down some years later*® show that he had become well ac- 
quainted with the arguments of the debate. He spoke disparaging- 
ly of the “whims about the balance of power,” of the “English 
European quarrels” and of the “continual connexions in which 
[the colonies] are separately unconcerned.” Franklin was, of 
course, an unusually acute observer and no other American had a 
better opportunity to gain intimate knowledge of the English polit- 
ical scene than he; but lesser men with lesser opportunities often 
brought home considerable knowledge of the questions that were 
agitating Parliament and the coffee houses. Indeed, the number 
of those who had been educated in the mother country or who had 
visited it and therefore had some contact with English politics 
should not be underestimated. 

Certainly the intellectual life of the colonies was not cut off 
from English thought. Important intellectual developments and 
productions of England had their repercussions in the colonies. 
John Adams’s Autobiography reveals the impression which the 
reading of Bolingbroke made on him.?® From this source we learn 
—not without amusement in view of Adams’s future revolutionary 
career—the great satisfaction he felt with George III’s first speech 
to Parliament which proved him worthy of the title of a “Patriot 
King.”°° Bolingbroke’s views on English foreign policy, there- 
fore, were known to Adams. 

The fame of Israel Mauduit’s “Considerations on the present 
German War” had also spread across the ocean. Jasper Mauduit. 
the brother of Israel, seems to have owed his election as Agent of 
Massachusetts to the fact that he was mistaken for this famous 
kinsman. Even more important in informing the colonies of the 
main issues of the English debate on foreign affairs was the 
Political Disquisitions, by James Burgh. This book was regarded 


27 The Interest of Great Britain Considered with Regard to her Col- 
onies and the Acquisitions of Canada and Guadeloupe; also Of the Means 
of Disposing the Enemie to Peace, cf. C. vanDoren, Benjamin Franklin 
(New York 1941), pp. 288 et seq. 

28 B. Franklin, Works, ed. Bigelow, IV, 308 et seq 
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30 J. Adams, Works, II, 141. 
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as the “bible” of the Whigs.*? Burgh emphasized that the people 
were the “fountain of all authority and government.” He de- 
manded a more adequate representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment and attacked the influence of the court and the parliamentary 
corruption ; he also denounced a standing army and spoke in favor 
of a militia. In short, all tenets of British eighteenth century 
progressivism were set forth in the book, including a program of 
foreign policy. Burgh was a pacifist who considered war “the 
peculiar disgrace of human nature,’’®? and who thought it wiser 
“to keep clear of quarrels among other states.’’** Since the times 
of Queen Anne, England unfortunately had “attached herself 
to continental schemes.”*4 There was no reason “to intangle 
ourselves with the disputes between the powers of the continent” ;* 
“continental connections” had only “ruinous effects.’’%* 

Small wonder that Burgh’s ideas found an enthusiastic recep- 
tion in the colonies, for his radical Whiggism was the political credo 
of the American revolutionaries. Moreover, Burgh was a great 
champion of the American cause; he devoted a special chapter to 
proving that Parliament had no right to tax the colonies. He was 
eager to befriend the leaders of the colonies, taking great pride in 
his intimacy with Franklin®’ and sending his work to John Adams 
“as a small token of respect for his Patriotic Virtue.”** Adams 
reciprocated by promising “to make the Disquisitions more Known 
and attended to in several parts of America.”*® Adams seems to 
have been successful. Burgh’s book was frequently quoted in 
newspapers; the list of subscribers to its first American edition 
in 1775 contained many leading names of the colonists such as 
Washington, Jefferson, Bowdoin, Hancock, and others. More- 
over, there is ample evidence that the Disquisitions was carefully 
read in its entirety by many Americans and achieved for a time 
at least the position of a minor classic in this country. More than 
a decade after publication, the authors of Publius’s essays on 
the new Constitution considered Burgh’s book one of the few 
worthy of direct quotation in The Federalist.*° Jefferson, in 1814, 
included it in a reading list for a friend as one of the half-dozen 
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books essential to an understanding of “Modern Politics” and rated 
it as comparable to Locke, Sidney, Montesquieu, Priestley and The 
Federalist.‘ The popularity of Burgh’s book in the colonies is an 
indication that at least the fundamental outlines of the debate on 
the advantages and disadvantages of “continental connections” were 
known in America at the time of the first Continental Congress. 

It is unnecessary to scrutinize still further the exact channels 
through which the colonists became acquainted with the British 
controversy over foreign policy. For by one stroke the English 
controversy on foreign policy and continental connections was 
transferred to the colonies, on the eve of independence, by Thomas 
Paine in his famous pamphlet Common Sense. 

At first glance, it may seem surprising to connect Paine’s words 
with the political controversy which had developed in England, for 
they seem the hurried product of an emergency situation, peculiar 
to the colonies, written to press a few timely political demands like 
that of declaring independence. A closer study, however, will 
show that these practical political recommendations form only a 
part of a very skillfully organized whole. The pamphlet contains 
two parts. In the first section, a few general considerations on 
the difference between society and government and on the pur- 
poses of government led Paine to a thesis which in the age of 
Montesquieu and Blackstone must have sounded extremely revolu- 
tionary. He maintained that the English constitution was not 
perfect, that on the contrary, it was a most unsatisfactory instru- 
ment of government. In justification of this unusual statement he 
argued that a “simple thing” is better than a “complex thing’’*?; 
the mixed nature of the English constitution with its monarchial, 
aristocratic and republican elements, and its complicated system 
of checks and balances was proof of its imperfection. He im- 
plemented this criticism by a detailed discussion of the faults of 
any monarchial constitution and the first section ended with the 
statement that monarchy can never be an ideal system of govern- 
ment. This first part was mainly critical in character, yet through 
this negative attitude it reveals what Paine considered the ideal 
form of government to be—a republic, in which all power emanates 
from the people. 

In the second part, Paine plunged rather suddenly into the 
discussion of the “state of A, serican affairs’** and advised a con- 
structive program for a policy of the new world. Yet there is a 


41H. S. Randall, Life of Thomas Jefferson, (New York, 1858), I, 55. 
42 The Life and Works of Thomas Paine, Patriots’ Edition, (New York 
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significant connection between the first and the second sections: 
the constructive program of the second part is the logical sequence 
of Paine’s criticism of the European monarchies in the first part. 
Because the English constitution was faulty, and because Europe 
was unable to achieve a perfect constitution, it was the duty of 
America to break with Europe, to make use of her unique op- 
portunities, and to realize the ideal republic. Paine proclaimed 
that now the propitious moment for the separation from the old 
world had come, that America had all the means necessary to 
achieve independence. Just because Europe had failed it was 
America’s responsibility to fulfill her own political tasks. This 
grandiose plea culminated in the brief outline of the future con- 
stitution of America. 

If we analyze the various threads out of which the fabric of 
Common Sense is woven, the fibre of American political and social 
conditions seems to predominate. Unquestionably, Paine tried to 
enliven his work with local coloring. He illustrated the danger 
of being tied to England’s “rotten constitution” by a reference to 
the severe moral customs of New England according to which 
“a man who is attached to a prostitute is unfitted to choose or 
judge a wife.”** The familiar theme in eighteenth century political 
literature of the emergence of society and government from the 
state of nature reads like a new story as told by Paine in the light 
of American frontier conditions. When, in describing the origins 
of government, he wrote about the “convenient tree under the 
branches of which the whole colony may assemble to deliberate on 
public matters’’*® and which will serve as the first state house, we 
are reminded of the first representative assembly in America con- 
vening on wooded Jamestown Island, and of the Pilgrims taking 
their first steps towards an organization of social life in their new 
home. 

Still more strongly Common Sense bears the imprint of the 
extremely critical situation in Philadelphia during the last months 
of the year 1775, when Paine was writing his pamphlet.** Gal- 
loway, Duane, Dickinson, the early leaders of the opposition move- 
ment, were beginning to cede their place to the Adamses and the 
Lees, the radicals from Massachusetts and Virginia. Discord 
among the leaders of the opposition had been long concealed. Each 
faction had pursued its own line of action while avoiding all funda- 
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mental issues such as that of independence which would of neces- 
sity have led to a rupture between them. At the end of the sum- 
mer of 1775, however, circumstances had become such that a con- 
tinuation of this policy of evasion was no longer possible. The 
position of the moderates became weakened by the English gov- 
ernment’s unfavorable reception of the colonists’ attempts at recon- 
ciliation. The commercial situation made it impossible to post- 
pone any longer definite decisions. After the non-exportation 
agreement became effective in September 1775, it was clear that 
this complete suspension of exports could not last beyond the 
winter. Either the whole measure would have to be abandoned— 
and such a step clearly would have meant the beginning of a 
capitulation to England—or American ports had to be opened to 
the ships of other powers, a measure that would have meant a 
definite break with England, since the claim of the mother coun- 
try to exclusive trade with its colonies was the cornerstone of the 
whole colonial-mercantile system of the eighteenth century. In the 
fall session of the Continental Congress, a most important debate 
was concerned with the problem of the “opening of the ports.” 
No decision was reached. The moderates did not want to alienate 
England permanently, and some of the radicals believed that 
America should try to continue to live on her own resources. 
Similarly, the issues of naval armament and of confederation re- 
mained undecided. In other important respects, however, the radi- 
cals gained the upper hand. The Congress vigorously applied it- 
self to the organization of the army. It recommended the adoption 
of constitutions to the various colonies and established a commit- 
tee of secret correspondence for the purpose of exploring the 
attitude of foreign powers. Still, in spite of these measures, the 
radicals were not satisfied. The letters of John Adams show their 
disappointment in the failure of their program to find complete 
acceptance, 

This was the state of affairs when Paine composed Common 
Sense. The practical demands of this pamphlet suggest that he 
knew well what happened behind the closed doors of the Con- 
tinental Congress. All the arguments of the radicals in the fall 
and winter of 1775 were summarized in Paine’s pamphlet. He 
spoke disparagingly of continuing petitions to the king, advocated 
the building of an American navy,*? urged the immediate forma- 
tion of a confederation,*® stressed the importance of foreign as- 
sistance and advised opening the ports. The culmination of Paine’s 
treatise, the first public call for independence, was only the logical 
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corollary of these postulates. It was as though Paine had been 
asked by the radicals to set their program before the public. 

So much for the American background of Common Sense. 
As we have seen, Paine’s pamphlet argued that the foundation of 
an independent America was necessary not only for reasons of 
political expediency but as the fulfillment of a duty to mankind. 
The demands for an independent America were embedded in a 
general social philosophy which can clearly be traced to trends of 
political thought, which were current in England whence Paine 
had come to the colonies only twelve months before.*® 

When discoursing on the defects of the monarchies, Paine re- 
tells a well known biblical story; Samuel announced to the Jews 
that they had provoked the ire of God by begging for a king, and 
he forewarned them of the sufferings they would have to bear 
under a monarchy. This chapter of the Bible is famous in the 
history of political thought.°® A stumbling block to the political 
theorists of the Middle Ages who believed in the monarchy as the 
ideal form of government, it was popular with all thinkers of 
republican convictions. Milton used it extensively in his Defensio 
pro populo Anglicano; so too, did Algernon Sidney in his Dis- 
courses on Government.®! By alluding to the same story, Paine 
reveals himself a true follower of the great republican tradition in 
English political thought. 

At the same time, Paine’s ideas were intimately related to 
contemporary English political thought. He seems to have 
been an attentive reader of Hume’s political essays. What 
Paine states about the origin of government and particularly 
about the different ways of acquiring monarchies corresponds 
exactly to Hume’s explanations in the essays “Of the original 
contract” and “Of the origin of government.” Furthermore, 
Paine’s distinguishing between republican and monarchial 
elements in the English constitution and his evaluation of 
their relative importance are an obvious elaboration of a 
question which Hume had raised in his essay “Whether the 


British Government inclines more to absolute monarchy, or 
to a Republic?” 
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But of all the works which: influenced Paine, Priestley’s 
Essay on the First Principles of Government was the most im- 
portant. Their fundamental political ideas were identical; 
both claimed that the people should enjoy as much liberty as 
possible and should have complete political power. Priestley 
had not openly attacked the monarchial system of government, 
yet he had expressed some doubts about the wisdom of the 
principle of heredity by saying that “in its original principles” 
every government was an “equal republic.’”5* He had broached 
the idea on which Paine’s criticism of the English constitution 
was based—that a “simple thing” is better than a “complex 
thing.”5* This notion was by no means familiar to the eight- 
eenth century. Usually, the eighteenth century conceived life 
in terms of an artificial mechanism, thus the more complicated 
machine appeared as the more perfect one. Consequently, in- 
volved mechanical concepts such as “balance of power” and 
“mixed government” were favorite principles of political 
thought. Yet the greatest similarity between Paine and Priest- 
ley is to be found in their descriptions of the emergence of a 
representative government.®* Paine’s passages are nothing 
but a paraphrase of Priestley’s words; whoever reads the re- 
spective sections of the two books side by side will be inclined 
to assume that Paine wrote Common Sense with Priestley’s 
pamphlet on his desk. 

The prevalence of the English element in Paine’s ideas 
on constitutional questions makes it seem natural that he also 
followed English trends of thought in his ideas on foreign 
policy. The group of Utilitarian philosophers, to which 
Priestley belonged, whose philosophical and political out- 
look,®® Paine shared, had very definite ideas on foreign affairs ; 
they were pacifists and therefore bitter enemies of England’s 
involvement in continental quarrels. An analysis of Paine’s 
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ideas on foreign policy will show that, also in his views on 
foreign policy, he followed their pattern of thought, and had 
evidently been much impressed with the arguments directed 
against England’s involvement in continental quarrels. 

Since the main purpose of Paine’s pamphlets was to point 
out the advantages of an immediate declaration of indepen- 
dence, it was from this angle that he viewed the question of 
foreign affairs. He held the opinion that a declaration of inde- 
pendence would procure the immediate assistance of France 
and Spain, while as long as the bonds between England and 
the colonies were not formally severed, France and Spain 
would never dare to help the colonies; they would fear a pos- 
sible betrayal by a compromise between mother country and 
colonies, not to mention that their help would be a striking 
violation of international law. Paine claimed, however, that 
independence would have advantages lasting far beyond the 
present emergency.*® It would secure peace for America: 
“France and Spain never were, nor perhaps ever will be, our 
enemies as Americans, but as our being subjects of Great Brit- 
ain.” There is not “a single advantage that this continent can 
reap by being connected with Great Britain.” On the con- 
trary, America’s “Plan is commerce, and that, well attended to, 
will secure us the peace and friendship of all Europe; because 
it is the interest of all Europe to have America a free port.” 
These arguments were summarized in the famous sentence: 
“Any submission to or dependence on Great Britain tends di- 
rectly to involve this continent in European wars and quarrels 

. As Europe is our market for trade, we ought to form no 
partial connexion with any part of it. It is the true interest 
of America to steer clear of European contentions.” 

Thus Paine’s program of foreign policy is obvious: he ad- 
vocated not only separation from England, but renunciation of 
all political alliances; America should become a free port to 
serve the commercial interests of all nations. The arguments 
on which this program was based are America’s peculiar geo- 
graphical position and her trading interest which protected 
her from attacks, because all states were interested in main- 
taining trade with America. The similarity of this program 
to the ideas of the English radicals who had attacked Eng- 
land’s “continental connections” and had emphasized the 
peculiarity of the English geographical situation and her spe- 
cial interests as a trading nation is striking. Paine himself 
mentions in Common Sense the “miseries of Hanover”®’ there- 
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by showing that the English parallel was uppermost in his 
mind. There can be no doubt then that Paine in his program 
on foreign policy merely applied to America the ideas and 
concepts of the English controversy on the merits of “con- 
tinental connections.” 

It is well known that the success of Common Sense was 
sensational. The propaganda of the radicals quickly made it 
known all over the country®*’; more than 120,000 copies were 
reputedly sold in less than three months. Now the movement 
for independence became a powerful political force. Before 
the publication of Common Sense, hardly anyone had dared to 
voice “this dreadful, this daring sound”®® of the word inde- 
pendence; after the success of Common Sense, it was contin- 
uously discussed in homes and in meetings, in letters and 
newspapers. 

Paine’s indubitable merit consisted in that, through him, 
the thoughts of others came to life; by the brilliancy of his 
style, they were transformed into a political weapon. More- 
over, the most unique and effective feature of Common Sense 
is the fact that it combines the practical with the ideal, poli- 
tical advantage with moral duty. Thus he represented inde- 
pendence “not merely as a striking practical gesture but as the 
fulfillment of America’s moral obligation to the world.’”® The 
same must be said about Paine’s program of foreign policy in 
general. If Paine’s proposals were adopted, foreign trade 
would flourish, foreign aid would be secured, but more than 
that: these measures would lead to a better and more peace- 
ful world. 

However, the strongest reason for the lasting influence 
whicn Paine’s ideas on foreign policy exerted was that they 
filled an absolute gap. Faced by the necessity of a declaration 
of independence, it became essential to lay out the system of 
foreign policy which the new republic should follow; but the 
position of America in the constellation of the political pow- 
ers of the world had as yet not attracted the attention of the 
colonists.** Thus they turned eagerly to the ideas which just 
at the moment of need were developed in Common Sense, and 
irom now on every utterance on foreign policy seems to start 
irom Paine’s words and to echo his thoughts. It is in the bril- 
liant synthesis of Common Sense that one must look for the 
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immediate background of both the Federalist Foreign Policy 
crystallized in Washington’s Farewell Address and the “republican 
tack” upon which Jefferson set the ship of state in 1801. And 
back of Paine’s ideas and principles, adapted though they were 
to the American situation, lay more than fifty years of hot, 
confused debate as to the correct foreign relations for Eng- 
land to follow in a world in which suddenly the horizons of 
power policy had shifted and widened. 





THE FOREIGN TRADE OF VIRGINIA, 1789-1809 
By WINIFRED J. Losse* 


“IT think ... that the United States will one day be able to 
produce every thing necessary and convenient,” wrote J. P. 
Brissot de Warville, French traveler, in 1795, commenting on 
the commerce of the United States with Europe. He ob- 
served, however, that the circumstances and actual wants of 
the newly independent states obliged them to have recourse 
to foreign commerce.’ During the Revolution, Virginia was 
the only state which did not cease to lay and collect duties on 
foreign goods. Such a course was possible because Virginia 
had tobacco to offer to the foreign markets. The war did not 
stop exports of this lucrative colonial commodity, and the con- 
tinuation of an export trade made imports possible, especially 
those of liquor which was a major source of revenue in 
imposts.? 

In 1783, however, the colonies attained the status of a for- 
eign power, and the privileges of British citizens were no 
longer extended to the thirteen states, as much as they may 
have desired a “favored nation” agreement. With no mention 
of trade relations in the treaty of peace, American shippers 
and exporters became alarmed. A commission was sent im- 
mediately to Great Britain to negotiate a commercial agree- 
ment. These commissioners were unsuccessful, but an agree- 
ment was completed by John Jay in 1794. Ratified in 1795, the 
famous Jay Treaty brought down a storm of protest from 
those dissatisfied with the commercial arrangements. If a 
preeminent position in colonial trade presaged successful trade 
under an independent government, Virginia seemed likely to 
prosper. It is the purpose of this article through contem- 
porary travelers’ accounts and through Norfolk and Richmond 
newspapers to analyze the character of Virginia’s foreign 
trade, to describe the port towns, and to observe the effect of 
commercial trends on Virginia from 1789 to the virtual stop- 
page of commerce prior to the War of 1812. 
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In spite of the Revolution, Great Britain was still the best 
market for the products of the states. Raw materials from the 
New World were demanded by British manufacturers, and, 
likewise, British manufactured exports could find a ready 
market in the comparatively undeveloped states. British cap- 
ital was available for long-term credit and economies could 
also be obtained by using Great Britain as the distributing 
point for trade with Europe in American goods. For example, 
articles for the Baltic were more profitably imported into 
Britain and transshipped.® 

From 1783 to 1795 British regulations concerning Ameri- 
can commerce were issued by the Privy Council from time to 
time as it deemed them necessary. To summarize the enact- 
ments: American goods from the United States imported in 
American or British vessels had the same status as those of 
European nations. Woods—except masts, yards, and bow- 
spits—entered free from the United States but had small du- 
ties levied on them if entered from Europe. Goods imported 
in American vessels did not have to pay the “alien” or addi- 
tional duty imposed on goods brought in vessels of other non- 
British countries. Trade to the West Indies was restricted 
to British shipping; certain enumerated American goods, how- 
ever, were allowed to enter provided they were shipped in 
British bottoms. 

Trade to the West Indies in American bottoms was the 
goal of American shipowners who, under conditions prevailing 
before the Revolution, had practically monopolized this seg- 
ment of the Empire’s commerce. The canny British shippers, 
however, realized that the opening of the British West Indies 
to American shipping would mean their practical exclusion 
from trade between the United States and the islands. Hence 
a new type of triangular trade was developed. British ship- 
pers could load to America with British manufactured exports, 
then secure cargoes at profitable freight rates to the West 
Indies, and finally take West Indian exports to Europe.* The 
states were able to maintain a modified form of trade with the 
British West Indies, but only in British bottoms. Virginia's 
lumber, provisions, and naval stores could still find markets in 
the British West Indies, and Virginians could get sugar and 
molasses in return. Virginia shippers were dissatisfied ; it was 
feared that Norfolk’s return to prosperity would be slow un- 
less some method could be devised to open the islands to 
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American shipping. Protests from the unemployed rope- 
makers and shipbuilders were made to the Virginia Assembly 
during the years between the treaty of peace and the adoption 
of the Constitution.® 

Commercial policy under the Articles of Confederation 
was determined by the individual states. Fearful of the con- 
sequences of granting revenue powers to the central govern- 
ment, the states were often inconsistent in their treatment 
of one another and in their policy towards foreign nations. 
With a non-united front toward foreign countries, they were 
unable to attain commercial treaties with the other nations, 
who, because they could bargain satisfactorily under the 
status quo, were unwilling to enter into what they regarded as 
unnecessary trade agreements. Virginia maintained a tariff 
policy throughout the Confederation Period; in fact, it was 
the only Southern state to adopt a protective tariff. In 1783 a 
statute passed by the Virginia Assembly laid specific duties 
on salt, hemp, cordage, beer, ale, and snuff. In 1786 rates on 
hemp and cordage were raised, and a tax was levied on cheese. 
Legislation of 1786 and 1787 continued these mild protective 
tariffs.® 

Another Virginia measure was the discriminating duty 
favoring domestic tonnage, an act placing a tonnage tax of 
five shillings on vessels of a foreign country which had no 
commercial treaty with the states but which desired to trade. 
Such duties were primarily addressed against Great Britain. 
The dispute between Virginia and Maryland over the naviga- 
tion of the Potomac River, which led to the calling of the 
Annapolis Convention, was typical of the animosity in com- 
mercial matters existing among the states. The Annapolis 
Convention, of course, had far-reaching results, not in itself, 
but in the Constitutional Convention which followed. It is to 
be noted that the sections engaged in commerce, especially 
those which were vitally interested in West Indian trade, 
favored the adoption of the Constitution.” 

Indicative of the difficulties inherent in foreign commerce 
are the letters of Robert Hooe and the firm of Hooe and Har- 
rison of Alexandria with the Messrs de Neufville in Amster- 
dam and Boston. “If your manufacturers could send us such 
goods as suits this country, on as reasonable terms as from 
England, and on the same length of credit, they might be sold 
to advantage”; wrote Robert Hooe; “but if we must advance 
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on their shipments; if we should recieve [sic] unsaleable 
goods, or if we cannot give credit on the sales like importers 
from England, in either case such consignments would tend 
to both their, and our disadvantage.”® Concerning American 
commerce and de Neufville’s comments upon it, Hooe stated, 
“We do not know that there had been too many goods im- 
ported into America since the peace. But we take it, too 
many of them have been improper goods, sent at improper 
seasons and put into improper hands. As to tobacco, unques- 
tionably under its present circumstances it has two faults, in 
the first place it is too plenty and next it is too bad; But as you 
observe all in due time will come right again.”® 

In the opening years of the Federal Period the harshness 
of the British commercial regulations were mitigated by the 
periodic concessions of the island governors who were forced 
by unsettled European conditions to admit American shipping. 
Legal restrictions on the British West Indian trade were ig- 
nored by some shippers, and smuggling was encouraged by 
the demands of planters for American goods. Virginia trad- 
ers, like other American shippers, found that the old triangular 
trade—from America to Spain or Africa, then to the West 
Indies, and back to America—had been interrupted. Never- 
theless, this displacement was counterbalanced by the devel- 
opment of trade with the Baltic, Russia, and the Far East.’ 

One of the first acts of the new Federal government was 
to provide for the regulation of foreign and coastwise trade. 
In July, 1789, an act was passed levying duties on specific im- 
ports; it was amended in 1792 with higher duties specified." 
That these duties yielded revenue is attested to by the fact 
that in September, 1790, the total value of Virginia imports 
paying ad valorem duties was $2,487,409, of which $2,100,000 
worth were assessed at five per cent and the others in scale of 
importance to $1,000 at fifteen per cent. Most of these goods 
were imported from England, Man, and Berwick. Other 
sources of imports paying ad valorem duties in the order of 
their importance were Scotland, Ireland, France, British West 
Indies, and the United Netherlands. 
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The types of goods imported throw light on Virginia’s so- 
ciety in the early 1790’s. Alcoholic beverages were one of the 
largest groups; 545,617 gallons of spirits were imported from 
the British West Indies and in negligible quantities from the 
other West Indies; 15,914 gallons of Madeira wine and 22,282 
gallons of other wines came mainly from Scotland, Portugal, 
and England. Wine, brandy, and cider were also produced on 
the plantations and in local distilleries. 

Higher priced teas such as Hyson and Souchong were the 
order of the day. There were more teas assessed at the high- 
est duty of forty-five cents a pound than at any of the eleven 
lower rates. Teas paying duties of forty-five, twenty-six and 
twenty cents were all Hyson teas, and constituted about half 
of the imports of this commodity. The variety of tea, the 
ownership of the importing vessel, and the place of origin 
were taken into consideration in deciding the duty. 

Consumption of coffee during the period was relatively 
low. Less than one pound per capita was consumed in the 
United States in 1790. The 195,481 pounds of this commodity 
and the 3,571 pounds of cocoa imported from the West Indies 
came directly to Virginia. Virginia also imported about 1,- 
509,000 pounds of sugar and 226,944 gallons of molasses from 
the West Indies. Salt was frequently mentioned on the ship- 
ping lists. 

Personal and household goods—such as 35,245 pairs of 
shoes, 258 pairs of boots, 127 pounds of snuff, 948 packs of 
playing cards, 2,813 pounds of soap, 3,748 tallow candles— 
were received from England. From England there also came 
industrial commodities—913,001 pounds of nails and spikes, 
612,107 hundredweight of unwrought steel, 400,102 hundred- 
weight of untarred cordage and yarn, 1,572,118 hundredweight 
of tarred cordage, and 28,179 bushels of coal. Few goods were 
entered free of duty. In 1790 Virginia ranked first among the 
states in the amount of duties on tonnage of vessels entering 
the United States with $34,387.67. By 1791 the state had 
dropped to fourth place. In 1790, ships with a total tonnage 
of 104,157 tons entered the state—80,241 tons from foreign 
ports, 23,761 in the coasting trade, and 55 tons in fishing. It 
is interesting to note the distribution of ownership. Great 
Britain owned 56,333 tons; the United States, 43,566; France, 
2,121; and Spain, the Netherlands, Sweden, and Ireland com- 
bined, 2,037. Most of the British tonnage was employed in 
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foreign trade, while the United States held the lead in coast- 
wise traffic.’? 

The Virginia ports for entry and delivery in foreign trade 
were Alexandria, Kinsale, Newport, Tappahannock, Port 
Royal, Fredericksburg, Urbanna, Yorktown, West Point, 
Hampton, Bermuda Hundred, City-Point, Rockett’s-landing, 
Norfolk, and Portsmouth. Vessels coming from the Cape of 
Good Hope or beyond were permitted to put in only at Alex- 
andria, Norfolk, and Portsmouth.'* In 1791, the Virginia cus- 
tom house districts in order of decreasing importance in ex- 
ports were Bermuda Hundred ($1,200,491), Norfolk, Alexan- 
dria, Tappahannock, Yorktown, Dumfries, Yeocomico River, 
Folly Landing, Hampton, Cherrystone, and South Quay 
($855).14 Congress also provided for a custom house at Louis- 
ville with jurisdiction over the south bank of the Ohio River. 
This district was temporarily supervised by Virginia. 

Upon putting in at one of these ports the master of the 
vessel was required to file reports of his consignments. He 
had to list the merchandise for each port, the steerage and 
cabin passengers with their baggage, and his left-over sea 
stores. Persons attempting to give bribes to custom house 
officials were fined up to $2,000. The master of a ship was 
required, in addition, to allow officers of the United States 
revenue cutters to board his ship.’* His obligations, however, 
did not end with the filing of his report. The master was 
obliged to pay tonnage duties if his vessel had put in at a for- 
eign port. Vessels of the United States were taxed six cents 
a ton; those belonging to a foreign power and not built within 
the United States were assessed at fifty cents a ton. Credit 
arrangements were often made for the payment of duties.’” 

These sailing vessels were slow in making port. Though 
uncomfortable they carried passengers as well as freight. 
Travel was expensive. The price of passage from France, for 
example, varied from twenty-five to thirty pounds in the 
cabin, and half-price in steerage. Donnant remarked that 
American ships in general were thinly manned and not as 
well prepared for cases of sickness as the French and English 
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ships.48 A typical boat and company engaged in the coastwise 
trade was described by Mrs. Joseph Ritson, an English woman 
traveling in America. The ship, if it deserves that appellation, 
was extremely uncomfortable, and sleeping was a difficult feat. 


The vessel scarce could take us all, 
She was a sloop, and rather small ; 
No after-cabin, all one room, 

To eat and sleep in was our doom; 
The beds along the sides were plac’d, 
Each with a little curtain grac’d; 
One over th’ other in a row, 

Not unlike pigeon-holes did show, 
Just room to lay, for when within, 

I thought it had my coffin been ; 
And tir’d indeed must be the soul, 
Who e’er could sleep in such a hole.’ 


In 1789, Norfolk and Richmond were the principal port 
towns with Richmond leading Norfolk in the value of exports. In 
1791, there was cleared from Norfolk $1,027,683.79 worth of goods 
and from Bermuda Hundred, near Richmond and Petersburg, 


$1,200,490.86 worth. By 1795 Norfolk was exporting $1,856,645.- 
19 worth annually in contrast to goods valued at $459,678.13 from 
Bermuda Hundred.?° Destroyed during the Revolution, and re- 
built under the leadership of English and Scottish merchants who 
had unsuccessfully tried to settle in neighboring Portsmouth, Nor- 
folk experienced a rapid rise in the first decade after the Con- 
stitution was established. The population of the town increased 
from 2,959 in 1790 to more than 8,000 in 1800. This increase 
was a considerable one, but “not more than might be expected from 
a place so advantageously situated for both foreign and domestic 
commerce,’’22 

Much of the goods exported from Norfolk, the leading port 
of Virginia by the end of the century, was the produce of North 
Carolina. The Dismal Swamp Canal built between Norfolk and 
the Albemarle section of North Carolina expedited shipment of 
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goods from the northeastern part of that state. With the possible 
exception of Wilmington in the southeast, all North Carolina pro- 
duce save that of the upcountry which went by river to Charleston, 
South Carolina, was shipped through the Virginia port. The rise 
in importance of fall-line towns such as Richmond is also respon- 
sible for an increase in Norfolk trade. Merchants of the fall-line 
rarely dealt directly with Europe or with the West Indies.** Mer- 
chandise loaded from Richmond and Petersburg was sent in small 
boats to Norfolk, where Richmond merchants themselves kept large 
vessels, or was shipped abroad through the agency of Norfolk mer- 
chants.”8 

Charles William Janson in recounting his travels in America 
says of Norfolk that, in spite of the disadvantages of mean, wooden 
dwellings, mud streets, and adjacent swamps, “a great deal of 
business is done with the West India Islands, and in the exporta- 
tion of tobacco and flour.”** Flour, wheat, Indian corn, timber 
of all types, planks, staves, and shingles, salt meat, fish, iron, lead, 
flax-seed, tobacco, tar, turpentine, and hemp were articles sent to 
the Antilles, Europe, and to the Northern states. Tobacco exports 
fell off from 15,000 hogsheads in 1793 to 9,968 hogsheads in 1795. 
This decline was due to the increased emphasis on the growing of 
wheat and in part to the gradual exhaustion of Virginia’s soil. 
By 1796 the greater part of the tobacco crop was being grown in 
the upper counties ; the commodity was becoming less important in 
the agriculture of the state. In contrast, wheat acreage was rapidly 
expanded.”> A comparative statistical account of selected products 
reveals that from 1791 to 1795, in addition to a slight increase in 
quantity shipped, there was a great increase in total value of prod- 
ucts due to European demands. Norfolk exported 35,000 bushels 
of flour in 1791 and 66,000 bushels in 1795; flour was quoted in 
the former year at $5.55 a barrel, and in the latter at $9.35 a barrel. 
Indian corn increased in price from thirty-seven cents a bushel to 
sixty-six cents. The price of timber increased one-fourth; for ex- 
ample white oak staves sold for $16.66 a thousand in 1791, and 
for $20.15 in 1795. Virginia mills turned out flour of fine and 
superfine qualities, but most of the wheat was sent to mills in 
Philadelphia, Brandywine, and New York for milling. These 
turned out a generally better grade of flour which commanded a 
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higher price in the foreign market.2* In many cases it was better 
to ship wheat rather than flour to Europe as the flour was liable to 
spoil, and grinding was dearer in America. For the West Indies, 
however, flour was preferable.”* 

The files of the Herald and Norfolk and Portsmouth Ad- 
vertiser reveal a bustling town, full of interest in domestic and 
foreign affairs. In March, 1795, there appeared an extract of a 
letter from a gentleman in Martha Brae commenting on poor Vir- 
ginia lumber, which sold only for thirty dollars per thousand staves 
when New York and Philadelphia lumber sold for seventy dol- 
lars. James Innes, special commissioner to Governor Isaac 
Shelby of Kentucky, wrote that the opening of the Mississippi to 
navigation would be of great interest to the eastern ports which 
would receive their importations and would soon receive orders 
for ships.2 The Patty Wentworth made the trip from Liverpool 
to Norfolk in forty-four days. There was much criticism of the 
Ordonna-teur Civiles of the French West Indies who required 
cargoes to be sold at confiscatory prices,®® and the American con- 
sul at Bordeaux wrote that provisions such as wheat, flour, rice, 
Indian corn, and codfish were scarce and would sell to advantage.** 

Illustrative of the sales of imported goods by mercantile houses 
are the following advertisements. M. Southgate advertised im- 
portations of garden seed from London with early and late peas, 
garden beans, York and other cabbages.** Frederick Heerman ad- 
vertised imported drugs at the sign of the Golden Mortar. They 
included opium, quicksilver, rhubarb, senna, sulphur, gum arabic, 
cinnamon, Andrew’s pills, essence of peppermint, and magnesia. 
Nathan Magill was having a private sale of Antigua rum, coffee, 
New York cargo beef, Madeira wine, cordage, Irish linens, canvas, 
copper, sheet iron, and coal. Thomas Blanchard was selling rum, 
sugars, wines, pepper, allspice, Baltimore bar iron, soap, and 
candles. The Minerva was for hire for freight or passage to 
Liverpool ; the Elgin of 226 tons was for charter. Likewise were 
the Ranging Polly, the Three Josephs, and the Nancy.** Opticai 
supplies, fancy groceries enough to make one’s mouth water, 
fabrics, and numerous miscellaneous goods were imported from 
London by way of the coasting trade from the Northern states 
where they had been previously landed. 
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In 1794 Norfolk was the emporium for Virginia’s foreign 
trade, but it was not the only port. Richmond ranked next in im- 
portance with its shipping centers at Bermuda Hundred and City 
Point. Articles sent from Richmond were destined chiefly for 
Boston and New York. As has been previously noted, many of 
the articles in the Richmond trade were taken down river to Nor- 
folk and transshipped there, even though vessels of fairly large 
burthen could come up the James within twenty miles of the city.™ 
Exports of tobacco, staves, handspikes, Indian corn, wheat, flour, 
manufactured tobacco, and turpentine went to England, Scotland, 
France, Spain, Italy, Denmark, Africa, French West Indies, Dutch 
West Indies, Nova Scotia, and Portugal. England was naturally 
the best customer, as the figures show.*® 

A sample of Richmond’s trade can be reconstructed from 
shipping lists appearing in the Virginia Gazette and General Ad- 
vertiser for September 15, 1790. There arrived at Bermuda Hun- 
dred seven ships, and the following were cleared: the Clermont 
to London with tobacco, staves, indigo, and ginseng; the Sans 
Soucie to Philadelphia with wheat and tobacco; the Thomas to 
Philadelphia with wheat, tobacco, and yellow ochre ; the Richmond, 
a packet, to New York with coal, tobacco, and hemp; the Rambler 
to New York with wheat and tobacco; the Eliza to Boston with 
coal; and the Two Betseys to Philadelphia with wheat and tobacco. 
The Industry went to Newburyport with wheat and coal, and the 
Katy to Boston.*¢ 

Brissot de Warville did not fail to describe the capital city of 
Virginia, “Richmond with its capitol,” from which the Virginians 
imagined that “like the old Romans, they shall one day give law 
to the whole north.”** To Richmond, farmers from the back coun- 
try made one or two trips a year to secure supplies in exchange 
for nonperishable farm products such as wheat, corn, flour, tobacco, 
peas, beans, cured hams, and bacon. The farmers from the Pied- 
mont and from the Shenandoah Valley had to haul grain over poor 
wagon roads to Fredericksburg, Alexandria, and to the capital.* 

There were other port towns which emulated but did not attain 
the gaiety of Norfolk and Richmond. Janson, the indefatigable 
“stranger in America”, left a description of two of these, Fred- 
ericksburg and Alexandria. The former was a “gay commercial 
town” to which “tobacco is brought . . . in large quantities from 
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an extensive back-country, and conveyed thence down the river 
to Hobbs’ Hole [Tappahannock] where ships in the European 
trade lie ready to receive them.”*® Alexandria had been a very 
flourishing place, but “the great losses sustained from the capture 
of American vessels by the French in the West Indies, occasioned 
many failures.”. The yellow fever epidemic of 1803 wiped out 
much of the town’s population. “These shocks have so deeply 
affected the mercantile interest, that the town has but two or three 
ships in the trade with Great Britain; and there is little prospect 
of its ever attaining to its former prosperity.”*° It was to Alex- 
andria that the tobacco crops of George Mason, Virginia revolu- 
tionary, were sent for shipment across the seas. The creeks flow- 
ing into the Potomac had evidentiy caused him trouble in the 
winter time, for Mason wrote to his son John that the ships 
should be loaded and sent down the Potomac before the winter 
frost set in at Christmas.*? 

Trading was not without its difficulties. Some smuggling 
went on, and Congress finally passed an act forbidding vessels 
bound to Richmond, Petersburg, or Yorktown from entering the 
James and the York without a custom house officer on board whom 
the captain must send for or call for at Norfolk. This measure 
was a partial check on illicit trade, but it did not entirely repress 
it. The two government revenue boats patrolling the shores of the 
Chesapeake were ineffectual.** Both French and British privateers 
gave much trouble. Citizens of the United States were restrained 
by Congress from arming merchantmen in 1797. Only those armed 
vessels whose bona-fide destination was the East Indies were al- 
lowed to sail with their complement of arms. It was feared that 
arming of vessels destined for Europe or the West Indies would 
be construed by one of the belligerents as having been done with 
hostile intent.*® Unscrupulous Americans such as John Peery of 
New London were not averse to fitting out privateers in French 
West Indian ports to cruise for American property. The plunder 
thus obtained was shipped to the house of Elisha and William Cart 
of New York.** Besides the trouble with privateers, the mer- 
chants often had a difficult time estimating the demand in foreign 
markets. Communication was slow, and goods, because of a lack 
of knowledge of the demand were apt to rot away on foreign 
wharves. A captain in Port-au-Prince wrote in 1792 that there 
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were six sail in port loaded with flour and that not more than fifty 
barrels had been sold among them in four weeks.*° This letter 
is not atypical. From Cape-Francois, from Lisbon, from Bour- 
deaux, and from Cadiz came the bad tidings and the same pleas 
of a glutted market and of goods rotting without buyers. 

It was hopefully thought by Virginia shippers that John Jay 
would be able to negotiate a satisfactory treaty with England re- 
garding trade relations, especially those with the British West 
Indies. A howl of disgust went up when the provisions were made 
known, and Virginia was not slow to protest Article Twelve which 
forbade the United States to trade with the British West Indies 
in vessels of their own above seventy tons burthen. In addition, 
no molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa, or cotton could be carried from 
the islands or from the United States. This provision would 
exclude shipment of any amounts of the above commodities which 
were the growth of the United States or imported from West 
India islands other than those belonging to the British. Many 
Virginians shared the feelings of a farmer in Dauphin County, 
Pennsylvania, who energetically wrote, “I am sorry that I was not 
at Philadelphia to join in the pleasure of burning him in Effigy 
with my enlightened countrymen, who have seen this d——d 
treaty and know all about it. Why John, you certainly were asleep 
when you made it, you have given away the dearest privileges of 
your dear country when the English would have given everything 
up to you if you had been bold enough to ask it.” He blamed Jay 
for not asking for the exclusive right to the trade of the British 
West Indies.*® Another remark was made that Jay’s Treaty would 
do away with the profitable commerce in goods brought by French 
privateers into Georgia and South Carolina, and that it would make 
the price of rum, sugar, and coffee, “comforts of life which the 
poorest of our citizens can with difficulty dispense with,” extrav- 
agant.47 The treaty was finally ratified by the United States 
Senate on August 14, 1795, but without the objectionable Article 
Twelve. It would be more than thirty years before the vexing 
question of trade with the British West Indies in American ships 
would be settled. 

From 1799 to 1809, Virginia’s foreign trade was greatly af- 
fected by trends in Europe. This was a period of intermittent war- 
fare between France and Great Britain, and America prospered as 
a neutral nation until depredations committed by privateers on both 
sides became too great. Virginia was still exporting grain and 
tobacco. There was a demand in England for flour; and high 
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prices, liberal bounties, a favorable harvest in America, and the 
lack of an export tax in the United States favored shipping of the 
scarce commodity. Ships were, therefore, in demand in spite of 
the high freight charges of 17s 6d per barrel.** 

American shipping was prosperous in time of war, but it suf- 
fered heavily in the periods of peace. The years 1802 and 1803 
were almost disastrous. With the Treaty of Amiens in 1802 prices 
fell: the situation failed to improve ; and the “American farmer and 
shipper prayed that ‘France and England get at Loggerheads’ for 
then ‘the chance would be good.’” Exports of flour from Vir- 
ginia fell from 167,800 hundredweight to 33,218 hundredweight.*” 
With the coming of peace, Don Juan Ventura Morales, Intendant 
of the Provinces of Louisiana and West Florida, issued a proc- 
lamation that commerce with neutrals was suspended, and that 
ships from North America or the Friendly Islands would be ad- 
mitted only in ballast. Since the commerce of neutrals was no 
longer needed, the right of deposit at New Orleans was with- 
drawn.5° With the renewal of war in May, 1803, prosperity re- 
turned to the neutral shipper, to remain until the Continental 
Blockade System and the Orders in Council wrecked American 
opportunities. Neutrality gave a highly profitable business to 
shipbuilders, owners, and merchants. There was an increase in 
ship construction at Norfolk; the Gosport yards were filled. Nor- 
folk citizens owned, in 1805, ships amounting to a total of 31,292 
tons. Eighty to ninety vessels were built annually for the Phila- 
delphia market.5* 

Trade was hampered by the belligerents who were glad to 
have American ships supply their islands with provisions and 
lumber and carry off rum and molasses, but who were quick to 
break up any trade with the British West Indies. Norfolk mer- 
chants complained in 1801 of the French. Claims against them 
in that town already amounted to $2,000,000. In December, 1802, 
the Schooner Maria of Norfolk was stopped at Tobago and boarded 
by the crew of the French vessel La Badine. In the first six 
months of 1805, one out of every four vessels plying between the 
United States and Jamaica was captured by French or Spanish 
privateers. From 1803 to 1805, French and Spanish privateers 
took thirteen Norfolk ships whose total value was $196,000, of 
which only $120,000 was covered by insurance. American mer- 
chants complained of British insolence. Sailors were impressed 
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at a time in which it was, at best, difficult to get men. | In self 
defense, a measure was introduced in the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates in 1804 in an attempt to discourage desertion from British 
merchant ships.5? 

The British heaped insult upon injury by denying to neutrals 
commerce which they did not enjoy in times of peace. Jefferson 
maintained that new principles had been interpolated into inter- 
national law. “According to these a belligerent takes to itself a 
commerce with its own enemy, which it denies to a neutral, on 
the ground of its aiding that enemy in the war.” According to 
him, “the neutral having equal rights with the belligerent to decide 
the question, the interest of our constituent, and the duty of main- 
taining the authority of reason” obligated America to provide a 
“determined opposition to a doctrine so injurious to the rights of 
peaceable nations.”** 

In 1806, a patriotic American indignantly wrote that the trade 
of this ill-fated country was not only pestered by cruisers of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and the Barbary pirates but also by the 
Dutch who had orders to search all neutral shipping. These in- 
sults, he maintained, were the fruit of the submissive disposition 
of our government. “Because we suffer ourselves to be pawed 
by the Lion, and to be peckt by the Cock, we must now undergo 
the humiliation of being kicked by the Ass! .. . Because we 
permit the master to bully us, we must now suffer ourselves to 
be snubb’d by the lacquey. Americans, if you tamely bear this 
insult, you will richly deserve it.”5* Public opinion was work- 
ing up to the stage of desire for punitive measures. 

Virginia experienced a marked increase in coastwise shipping 
in this period. Coastwise shipping was employed in the distribu- 
tion of imported wares and in the collection of domestic articles 
to be exported from the large seaports. The subsequent embargo 
and non-intercourse acts crippled the coasting trade because of 
its distributive importance.®® Virginia was likewise engaged in 
the reexportation of foreign products although this aspect of her 
commerce did not receive much emphasis. Vessels of the Amer- 
ican flag could reexport to Europe and to England quantities of 
sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, pepper, and other tropical articles, and 
gold and silver specie and bullion which they had obtained in the 
West Indies, South America and the Orient. In peace time these 
goods were shipped directly to their destination. Now they were 
landed in America, subject to the payment of import duties, and 
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then reshipped after receiving a drawback of all but a small part 
of the duties collected. This process gave the cargoes a stamp of 
neutrality.* 

In 1802, John Henry of Richmond advertised that he had 
just received white and yellow nankeens, complete table sets of 
blue and white China of 156 pieces, China bowls of different sizes, 
Imperial tea, Canton and garden fans, and sewing silk from the 
Mount Vernon.** This advertisement might indicate Virginia’s 
growing interest in the trade of the Orient. The chief domestic 
merchandise shipped east consisted of furs, ginseng, cotton goods, 
and raw cotton for China; and flour, whale oil, candles, timber, 
lumber, and tobacco to the East Indies. The object of American 
trade with the Orient was not so much to build up American 
markets in China as to increase American fortunes at home by 
the sale of Oriental goods.** In 1785, Richard Henry Lee had 
written from New York to John Adams that a ship from that port 
had recently returned, after a successful voyage of fourteen 
months, from Canton; European traders apparently “were not a 
little surprised to see them there so soon.” He further goes on 
to speak of his grandson, a Virginian, “determined very early to 
shake off that indolence too common with youths of his rank in 
Virginia,” who was engaged in trade in the East Indies.5® 

During February, 1804, Norfolk suffered a disastrous fire 
which began at the warehouse of Mr. Dunlop of Maxwell’s wharf. 
It laid waste most of the commercial parts of the town, destroy- 
ing buildings on Campbell’s, Maxwell’s, Marsden’s, and Rothery’s 
wharves and on Commerce Street. Two hundred sixty-five dwell- 
ings and houses were destroyed, and several lives lost in the blow- 
ing up of buildings to prevent spread of the flames. The ship 
Jackson of Plymouth, Massachusetts, a French brig, the brig 
Eliza of Charleston, a British sloop, and two schooners laden 
with flour were burned. It was feared that the fire had been set 
by incendiaries. A gentleman from Norfolk wrote to his friend 
in Richmond that the burning ships, roaring winds, flames, and 
destruction of the houses “together exhibited a scene of terrible 
sublimity.””6° 

Foreign trade was going along none too smoothly by 1805 
and 1806, and indignant protests from seaport towns were regis- 
tered with the House of Representatives. John Randolph of 
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Roanoke was opposed to Mr. Gregg’s resolution on non-im- 
portation, for Randolph feared that Great Britain was too strong 
to contend with at that time. He was bitterly opposed to the 
wartime carrying trade, and gave vent to his feelings concerning 
this “mushroom, this fungus of war, . . . a trade which as soon 
as the nations of Europe are at peace, will no longer exist.”* 

But the necessity for war or preventive measures was draw- 
ing closer as the Chesapeake-Leopard affair occurred in 1807. 
The citizens of Norfolk and Portsmouth had lost all patience; 
numerous meetings were held protesting against insults from the 
British ; communication was discontinued with British vessels ; and 
pilots of the Chesapeake Bay at Hampton were forbidden to ren- 
der their professional services to the British.6* The epidemic of 
meetings spread, and citizens of county seats passed resolutions 
denouncing the outrage and expressing confidence in Jefferson.™ 
It was the opinion of one citizen that an active war would not be 
more disastrous than a state of submission to a perpetual series 
of insults. The war would “tend to promote harmony and friend- 
ship between the several states . . . and will also be the means of 
proving the necessity of a naval armament and of another plan of 
policy, from that which has for several years been pursued. It 
will demonstrate the necessity of the United States holding them- 
selves at all times in readiness to remain with impunity, neutral 
spectators of nations at war.” 

The Embargo Act finally was passed December 22, 1807, and 
remained in effect for fourteen months until it was replaced by 
non-intercourse with Great Britain and France. Sailors were out 
of work and shipping was paralyzed. There was a decline in 
property values in Norfolk; seamen were forced into British ser- 
vice to have work; by December, 1808, there were over three 
hundred on public charity and more on private. 

Judge Spencer Roane, of Richmond, preferred war, 
but defended the peace policy with the zeal of a 
partisan. To him, the embargo was the only alternative to 
war, and he desired that the people should see the propriety 
of the measure.®* The Federalists, on the other hand, were 
violently opposed to the embargo; they maintained that it 
would favor the French, that it would bring distress and bank- 
ruptcy to business, and that it would mean ruin to commerce 
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and agriculture. They were joined in this policy by John 
Randolph of Roanoke and the “Quid” Republicans. Jefferson 
wrote that the Federalists “are now playing a game of the 
most mischievous tendency, without perhaps being themselves 
aware of it. They are endeavoring to convince England that 
we suffer more by the embargo than they do, and if they will 
but hold out awhile, we must abandon it. It is true, the time 
will come when we must abandon it. But if this is before the 
repeal of the orders of council, we must abandon it only for a 
state of war. The day is not distant, when that will be prefer- 
able to a longer continuance of the embargo.”® 

The Federalists warmly replied to attacks on their policy, 
and the following allegorical poem appearing in the Virginia 
Gazette, a Federalist paper, is indicative of their temper. 


POSTCRIPT .. . In haste we stop the press, 
Just to announce in this address, 

That by the mandate of the wise, 

The AMERICA embargo’d lies, 

Hem’d in by Jacobinic rocks, 

In one of Jefferson’s dry docks; 

We hope it may not be her fate, 

To be land lock’d in such a state 

For many months; . . . For should she lie 
Warp’d up in this way, high and dry, 

A year or so, her planks may start, 

Her timbers crack, her rigging part. 

Her men desert from off the deck, 

And leave the ship a useless wreck.® 


Shippers soon discovered ways of circumventing the em- 
bargo. Part of the merchant fleet evaded the laws by engag- 
ing ostensibly in coastwise trade, and in the meanwhile sailing 
to Nova Scotia, Florida, or the West Indies where cargoes 
were sold and transferred to foreign vessels andicarried to 
Europe. Laws enacted to stop the illicit commerce were 
practically powerless. The grain certificates of Governor Sul- 
livan of Massachusetts were sold on the open market in Alex- 
andria and in numerous Southern ports which shipped flour.” 
This smuggling led to stringent restrictions on the merchants 
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and hindered even the little remaining legitimate coastwise 
traffic.”° 

As the embargo continued, merchants feared that the 
ports which they had formerly supplied were getting self- 
sufficient. The embargo was finally repealed in March, 1809, 
but Virginia’s shipping was ruined. The War of 1812 would 
end what little bit of trade she was able to save. The older 
tidewater sections were the ones which felt the greatest crip- 
pling blow from Jefferson’s peace policy and the subsequent 
war. The embargo, however, did have the effect of stimulat- 
ing household industries in Virginia. Mordecai quotes Parson 
Blair’s satire on the situation in Richmond: 


I’ve seen with pleasure in your patriot city, 

The appointment of a most august committee, 
To encourage manufacturers of our own 

And bring Old England to her marrow bone, 

To spoil her commerce, since she’s made us wroth, 
And bring her pride down with Virginia cloth.™ 


During the early years of the Republic Norfolk was a typ- 
ical American port. In spite of the Revolutionary War and 
the restrictions on trade which followed, Great Britain re- 
mained Virginia’s best customer after peace was made. Trade 
with the West Indies prospered during the war and suffered 
during the years that followed. Goods from Virginia found 
their way to Baltic ports and the Far East. By 1800, wheat 
had supplanted tobacco as Virginia’s chief export commodity. 
Norfolk had already become the chief port of the Common- 
wealth. 
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THE FISH AND FISHERIES OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
(Concluded) 


By Joun C. PEarson* 


The consumer of fishery products in colonial Virginia 
warrants certain consideration in the final article of this series. 
Fish and shell-fish were seldom taken for sport in colonial 
times but were utilized primarily to supply basic human 
needs. The consumption of some sea-food was indeed essen- 
tial to the survival of many of the first settlers in Virginia. 
As Percy related in 1607': 

“It pleased God, after a while, to send those people which 
were our mortall enemies to releeve us with victuals, as Bread, 
Corne, Fish, and Fowl in great plentie, which was the setting 
up of our feeble men; otherwise wee had all perished.” 

Gifts of fish and oysters by the natives were always wel- 
comed, for most colonists were either indolent or inept when 
it came to the procurement of food from the adjacent rivers 
and bays. John Smith noted with satisfaction the Christmas 
holiday of 1608 spent among the Indians near Hampton 
“where we were never more merry, nor fed on more plentie 
of good Oysters, Fish, Flesh, Wildefouic, and good bread.” 
Thomas Gates was forced to write in 1610*: 

“Our mutinous loiterers would not sow with providence, 
and therefore, they reaped the fruits of too dear bought re- 
pentance. Some of them eat their fish raw, rather than they 
would go a stones cast to fetch wood and dresse it.” 

A scarcity of sea-foods frequently prevailed in the Vir- 
ginia colony during the early years of its existence. This 
situation was partly due to the seasonal occurrence of many 
fishes and to the fact that few men came to the colony trained 
and willing to fish for a livelihood. Thomas Niccolls wrote to 
his superior in London in 1623 as follows’: 
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“If the Company would allow each man a pound of butter 
and a po. of Cheese weekely, they would find more comfort 
therein then by all the Deere, Fish & Fowle so talked of in 
England, of which I can assure you your poore servants have 
not had since their coming into the countrey so much as the 
scent.” 

The colonists apparently appreciated the sturgeon for 
there is the following note sent by Abraham Peirsey to Edwin 
Sandys in London during 1621*: 

“The Country is not provided of any good thing, tobacco 
excepted, whereby I might in it show my thankfulness unto 
you. Desiring you with earnestness that you would except of 
a small rundlett of sturgion of our Virginia makinge, not 
doubting but what you will except my good will although 
the Gift not worth providing.” 

Edward Williams, writing a description of the resources 
of Virginia in 1650, suggested that the sturgeon might be 
domesticated in suitable enclosures, ostensibly to the advan- 
tage of lovers of caviar and pickled sturgeon. 

The oyster was highly regarded by many Virginians. The 
diary of Col. Landon Carter relates®: 

“Jan. 14, 1770. My annual entertainment (on Rappahan- 
nock) began Monday, the 8th and held till Wednesday night. 
The oysters lasted till the third day of the feast, which to be 
sure, proves that the methods of keeping them is good, al- 
though much disputed by others. 

“May 12, 1776. I never used cart or plow in Northum- 
berland [County] till, growing delicate in taste, I would have 
oysters brot up from thence. 

“July, 1776. Last night my cart came up from John E. 
Beale for iron pots to make salt out of the Bay water, which 
cart brot me 8 bushels oysters. I ordered them for family and 
immediate use. As we are obliged to wash the salt we had of 
Col. Tayloe, I have ordered that washing be carried into the 
vault and every oyster dipped into it over all and then laid 
down on the floor again. Out of the 8 bushels I had six pickled 
and two bushels for dressing. But I was ask’d what Beale 
sent oysters up in July. I answered it was my orders. Who 
could eat oysters in July said the Mighty man; and the very 
day shew’d he not only could eat them but did it in every 
shape, raw, stewed, caked in fritters and pickled.” 
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Many European visitors to the Chesapeake region did not 
relish the native oysters. Richard Parkinson, touring the At- 
lantic seaboard during 1789 to 1800, noted®: 

“He presented me with some cabbage, veal, fresh butter, 
and a bushel of oysters [in the Potomac] ; and having two sons 
on board who were very fond of oysters, this last article gave 
them great pleasure. But they were never very desirous of 
American oysters afterwards; for these are not salt, but fresh- 
water oysters, large and watery, and thus very disagreeable 
to me; yet a great many are consumed by the Americans. 
They are easy to get; as there are banks of them, and some- 
times from four to six hang together.” 

Oyster restaurants, cellars, or bars were established in 
Virginia as in most oyster-consuming centers in colonial days. 
A notice in an Alexandria paper for September 28, 1805 reads’: 

“The Subscriber most respectfully acquaints his friends 
and the public generally, that on the Ist day of next month he 
intends to open an Oyster House, where he at present resides, 
in King-street, a few doors west of Washington-street, where 
gentlemen can be supplied at any time with Oysters, served 
up in whatever manner they may think proper to order them 
—and where is there, by land or water, a nicer morcel than 
an Oyster.” 

Chesapeake blue crabs were also relished. John Byrd 
sent the following message to William Byrd from Williams- 
burg in February, 17748: 

“T have sent you the Servant’s clothes, accompanied with 
some Crabs, a present from Mr. Farley. He has been kind 
enough to send out every day to get you some oysters, but 
can’t succeed. As soon as he does, you may depend upon 
haveing some.” 

A student at William and Mary College in 1795 noted the 
serving of sea-food at Williamsburg? : 

“Fish and oysters are very good food at times, but in my 
opinion not near equal to Mr. Madison’s Lectures with which 
i am enamoured, and without which I think no man can boast 
of a good education. I once thought Greek and Latin were 
all or nearly all the essentials of an education, but I now find 
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they are the least part. Sturgeon goes for bacon, fish and 
oysters are plenty enough in summer, but in winter, when 
most wanted, like other vegetables, to use Tandy’s expression, 
they are rather scarce, which however, is not owing to the 
real necessity.” 

All hosts tried desperately to serve a pleasing dish to 
George Washington. Robert Howe wrote a friend in June, 
1782 as follows’: 

“General Washington dines with me to-morrow; he is ex- 
ceedingly fond of salt fish. If you could conveniently lend me 
as much fish as would serve a pretty large company for dinner 
to-morrow (at least for one Dish), it will oblige me and shall 
be in a very few days returned in as good Dun Fish [dried 
cod] as ever you saw. Excuse this freedom and it will add to 
the favor—could you not prevail upon Somebody to catch 
some Trout for me early tomorrow morning.” 

The epicurean delights of certain varieties of seafoods in 
Chesapeake Bay became well established among the many 
European and American travellers to the region. Charles 
Latrobe once remarked": 

“You follow the example of more illustrious travellers in 
doing justice to the ample tables of your hotel or friends, not 
forgetting to pass judgment on rock-fish, American oysters, 
and above all, on shad fish, if in season.” 

Notwithstanding the excellent repute of many Virginia 
sea-foods, there appeared a demand for the more exotic im- 
ported products of other waters. The sloop Betsey, sailing 
from Providence, Rhode Island, to Alexandria in 1789, brought 
a cargo consisting of 25 kegs of salmon, 30 barrels of herring, 
2 barrels of codfish, and 4 barrels of mackerel. It was adver- 
tised in the Virginia Gazette for March 5, 1752 that some an- 
chovies and Scotch herrings were to be sold very cheap for 
cash. Again, a Boston friend of Col. Theodore Bland, Jr., 
sends him in 1783 “2 Quintals of fish, a Barrell of Cranberries, 
& some Tongues & sounds [of codfish]”’. 

The reactions of the famous woman traveller and author, 
Anne Royall, to her first oysters occurred while she was en 
route from Winchester to Alexandria’: 

“While conversing with this stranger, I discovered suffi- 
cient matter of amusement for the remainder of the evening. 
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This was a bank of oyster shells, at the end of the porch; the 
first I had seen. I suspected what they were at first sight, 
when it was confirmed by the young man. These shells are 
very like muscle shells; they are, however, much longer in 
proportion to the width; much thicker, and differ from a 
muscle shell in this, viz: they have a protuberance on the in- 
side; nor is the cavity of the shell as deep as that of the latter. 
The extremity of each end is not so pointed as that of a mus- 
cle shell ; they differ in size from one to seven inches in length; 
they are broad at one end, in the shape of a negro child’s foot. 
Whilst I was admiring those shells, a waggon drove up to the 
door, which proved to be the one in which the young man 
was to take passage, and to my infinite delight it was loaded 
with oysters. Curiosity was now fully gratified. We soon 
had a quantity produced from the waggon and laid on the fire 
in the shell, which is called roasting oysters. A little time 
serves to make them sufficiently done; we next had them 
fryed, stewed, etc. From what I had heard respecting oys- 
ters, 1 made up my mind that either I would be immoderately 
fond of them or dislike them altogether; but neither these 
conclusions proved the result. For, although I could eat them 
very well, I was by no means enamoured with them; and was 
at a loss to account for that enthusiastic admiration on the 
one hand and that violent dislike on the other, expressed on 
the subject of oysters as an article of food. That fondness 
which many attain, must be acquired from habit I have since 
been told, that they are esteemed for their flavor; but I did 
not find it agreeable, on the contrary. I heard a great deal 
said about the appearance of fresh oysters; pickled oysters are 
common in the West. I had heard them compared sometimes 
to one thing, and sometimes to another; and amongst other 
things, to a piece of fat meat; but no comparison I had heard 
was a just illustration of the oyster. If it be like anything, 
it is like one of those tendons, or large gristles, which are at- 
tached to beef-shins, when boiled very tender. It resembles 
this more than anything else, both in color and substance; 
it is flexible like the gristle, when hot; but differs from it in 
this: it has a hard substance resembling a kernel towards one 
end; the largest is, in size, something like a man’s thumb; 
~ to those who have seen pickled oysters, this last is need- 
ess.” 
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Quebec to Carolina in 1785-1786. Being the Travel Observations 
of Robert Hunter, Jr.,a Young Merchant of London. Edited 
by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling. (San Marino, Cal., 
The Huntington Library, 1943. $5.00.) 


For the social history of the Confederation period, we have a 
variety of travel records by overseas visitors—some appearing in 
early publications and others which have only lately come to light. 
The best known of the former are those of two French “‘intel- 
lectuals” : the Marquis de Chastellux, a major-general in Rocham- 
beau’s army but also a member of the French Academy; and 
Brissot de Warville, who was soon to become a significant figure 
in the French Revolution. Though Brissot came here as an agent 
of European financial interests, he had, like Chastellux, a humane 
and philosophic outlook on the American scene. 

The most substantial travel book of this period is probably 
the work of the German physician, J. D. Schoepf, who after serv- 
ing with the Brunswick auxiliaries in the British army, began in 
1783 an extensive tour of the United States from New York to 
Georgia, which carried him through much of the back country; 
his itinerary did not, however, include New England. A scientist 
of recognized standing, Schoepf was an unusually competent ob- 
server. His book was published in Germany in 1788, but no 
English version appeared until the publication of A. J. Morrison’s 
translation in 1911 (Travels in the Confederation, 2 vols., Phila- 
delphia). 

Hardly comparable with Schoepf’s solidly informative study 
of social conditions, but worth while for its interesting comments 
on American manners and representative personalities, is the con- 
temporary Spanish journal of the future Venezuelan revolutionist, 
Francisco de Miranda. This manuscript, discovered by W. S. 
Robertson during his researches in England in 1922, was published 
by him six years later in an admirably edited volume. No com- 
plete English translation has yet appeared. Though Miranda 
landed in North Carolina and spent a few weeks in Charleston, he 
went north by sea to Philadelphia, by-passing Virginia and Mary- 
land. Nearly half of this journal deals with New England, with 
briefer treatments of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York. 

In quite a different class from the important personages so 
far mentioned were two comparatively obscure young Englishmen 
—both in their twenties—whose diaries have lately appeared: 
Joseph Hadfield, whose journal of the year 1785 was recently 
published with notes by D. S. Robertson (The Englishman in 
America, Toronto, 1933) ; and Robert Hunter, his traveling com- 
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panion for several months, whose diary has just been brought out 
by the Huntington Library; both represented British mercantile 
families interested in collecting debts from pre-revolutionary 
American correspondents. Both were persons of some education 
and cultivated tastes. The two young men met in Canada, went 
together to New England, and thence southward to New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, where they parted company for a time. 

Going on to Virginia, Hunter spent a good part of his time 
with relatives at Tappahannock, where he was presently rejoined 
by Hadfield. The latter’s journal does not mention this Tappa- 
hannock visit, in the course of which both the friends courted 
unsuccessfully Hunter’s charming American cousin, Catherine 
McCall. While Hadfield has only a few brief notes on Virginia, 
this part of the tour bulks large in Hunter’s diary. After spend- 
ing the winter and spring of 1785-1786 in the Old Dominion, 
Hunter continued his journey through North Carolina to Charles- 
ton. 

Though, as the editors point out, too much should not be 
expected of a boy just coming of age, in comparison with maturer 
observers like Chastellux, Brissot, and Schoepf, the Hunter jour- 
nal is sufficiently readable and offers enough interesting side- 
lights to justify publication. In the section describing his stay in 
Canada—nearly one-third of the whole—there is a vivid picture of 
the Loyalist refugees in their frontier settlements, as well as of 
their French and Indian neighbors. The story of his visit to 
Niagara, where he ran the rapids and “entirely out of bravado” 
crawled down the rocky gorge to get a view of the falls from 
below, is told with boyish zest. 

For the journey across northern New York to Massachusetts 
and impressions of the New England capital, the reader must be 
referred to the forty-odd pages devoted to this part of the tour 
in Hadfield’s journal. About southern New England and New 
York Hunter had some things of interest to tell. At Newport, he 
was introduced to General Nathaniel Greene, and in New Haven 
he was personally conducted about the College by President Stiles. 
At New York, his introductions enabled him to meet a great 
variety of persons: Murrays, Delanos, Roosevelts, and other social 
lights ; Whig notables like Isaac Sears and Governor Clinton; and, 
in the opposite camp, the Tory publisher, James Rivington, and a 
young officer who had served under Tarleton at Yorktown. Calling 
one day with “young Rosavelt” on Richard Henry Lee, then in 
New York as president of the Confederation Congress, Hunter 
was promptly invited by Lee to a dinner where he met other im- 
portant personages and was complimented by one of the after- 
dinner toasts. 
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Hunter’s contacts were mainly with “polite society,” and he 
was much occupied with the ladies. In New York, he called on 
“the elegant Miss Courtright” and had ‘““a sentimental and matri- 
monial conversation for over half an hour.” Though this sus- 
ceptible youngster did not care for Quakers generally, he took tea 
in Philadelphia with two of their ladies, and decided that they 
“could be dangerous women to see and enough to make you in 
love with the whole sex.” He has much to say about the charms 
of Maryland and Virginia belles. One young woman with whom 
he danced a minuet at Baltimore “would grace any court in 
Europe.” At a dance held during the festivities of a Beverley- 
Randolph wedding, he enjoyed himself immensely, finding the 
ladies “perfectly free and easy” but also “elegant in their man- 
ners. 

Though the Tappahannock household was his headquarters in 
Virginia, he visited several other places in the state. Like so 
many other European travelers, he was hospitably entertained at 
Mount Vernon. Toward the “rebel general” of only a few years 
before, the attitude of this young Englishman was distinctly one 
of hero-worship. “Though our greatest enemy I admire him as 
superior even to the Roman heroes themselves.” He noted also 
that this American Cincinnatus could “strip off his coat” and labor 
“like a common man.” He was fortunate in seeing Washington 
unbend with a circle of intimates, and appreciated the honor of 
being lighted to his bedroom by the great man himself. 

Though social gaieties and sports account for many Virginia 
entries, Hunter’s references to his beloved Tappahannock cousin 
present the picture of an obviously cultivated young woman. They 
had duets with his violin to accompany her harpsichord ; and there 
is an interesting list of books they read together : Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of Wakefield, Fanny Burney’s Evelina; the letters of Junius, Lady 
Marv Wortley Montague, and Lord Chesterfield. On her recom- 
mendation, the young man read books on the Revolution of 
Sweden and the Revolution of Portugal. 

Entries for visits to Williamsburg, and Richmond show a 
decided preference for the old capital over the new. Richmond he 
thought “one of the dirtiest holes” he had ever seen. In his 
opinion, the Virginians should “first pay the British debts instead 
of laying out their money so ridiculously” on the Richmond capitol 
building. This reference to British debts is one of the compara- 
tively few expressions of ill-will growing out of the war and post- 
war differences. Though at Yorktown Hunter was reminded, 
“with some disagreeable sensations,” of a schoolmate killed at the 
siege, he was hospitably entertained there; a later entry tells of his 
breakfasting, apparently without discomfort, with “one of the 
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greatest men for tarring and feathering in America.” There are 
several glimpses of agreeable society at country houses; but not 
much is said about the domestic problems, economic and political, 
which then troubled the Virginia planters. 

So far, the diary suggests—except when the writer was im- 
mediately occupied with his unsuccessful love affair—a generally 
cheerful outlook on American life. Toward the end, however, the 
tone changes. The hardships of an overland journey through 
southern Virginia to Wilmington, North Carolina—almost im- 
passable roads, “perpetual jolting” in primitive vehicles, encoun- 
ters with various kinds of vermin—seem to have given the young- 
ster a jaundiced view of his whole American experience. “Be- 
lieve me,” he wrote home, “I am completely sick of this cursed 
country.” A sea voyage from Wilmington to Charleston helped 
a little, and he had some pleasant contacts in that city. He re- 
ports sympathetically, however, an “excellent sermon” heard there, 
which dwelt on “the vices and immorality, want of honor, honesty, 
and everything that is virtuous,” which was said to be character- 
istic of South Carolina. 

The editors have provided an excellent introduction and use- 
ful notes identifying persons mentioned in the journal. Passages 
omitted because repetitious, duplicating parts of the Hadfield 
diary, or generally of slight interest, are duly indicated. 


EVARTS B. GREENE. 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





The War Governors in the American Revolution. By Margaret 
Burnham Macmillan. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1943. Pp. 309. $3.50.) 


During the Revolutionary War, the Continental Congress 
proposed, but the states, for the most part, disposed. As long 
as the states saw fit to honor the requisitions and recommen- 
dations of Congress, a semblance of central government was 
preserved ; but after 1780, when a ruinous depreciation obliged 
Congress to stop printing the paper money with which it had 
financed the war, it became almost wholly dependent upon the 
states. The balance of power, it is clear, lay with the states: 
without their cooperation Congress could neither raise armies 
nor supply them. To most Americans of the Revolutionary 
generation, this state of affairs was wholly fitting and proper: 
they spoke of their state as their “country” and, in point of 
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dignity and authority, held their state governments to be 
superior to the Continental Congress. John Hancock, to take 
a conspicuous example, resigned the office of President of the 
Continental Congress to become Governor of Massachusetts, 
and he did not believe that he lost by the exchange. 

Mrs. Macmillan has written The War Governors in the 
American Revolution with a keen appreciation of the reali- 
ties of the American political system. Without the aid of the 
state governors, the Continental Congress would have been 
almost helpless, so strong was the state rights feeling of the 
times. Particularly during the period from 1777 to 1781, the 
state governors helped hold the union together by lending 
their weight to the recommendations and requisitions of the 
Continental Congress. By supplying the army with food and 
clothing—“probably their most important service to the fight- 
ing forces during the Revolution”—they saved the Continen- 
tal army from the disintegration that repeatedly threatened 
it. As commanders of the militia, they aided materially in 
defeating the British army. By their mere presence, they ral- 
lied the Whigs and made it impossible for British generals 
to declare conquered states in the ‘King’s Peace.’ It is not 
surprising, therefore, that these state governors led anything 
but a quiet life: much of their time, indeed, was spent in dodg- 
ing British armies and in following the much-harassed assem- 
blies about the countryside. 

Unfortunately for the cause of efficient centralized gov- 
ernment in the United States, the state governors, upon whom 
the Continental Congress leaned, were themselves but weak 
reeds. For generations, the British colonists in North Amer- 
ica had been taught to regard royal governors as the chief 
obstacle to the attainment of home rule. The annals of the 
British colonies are in large part a record of the struggles for 
supremacy between the popularly elected legislatures and the 
appointed royal governors. Mrs. Macmillan perhaps exag- 
gerates the powers of these royal governors—their complaints 
of lack of adequate powers are very similar to those of the 
state governors from 1776 to 1783—but certainly she is right 
in pointing out that the state governors were given less au- 
thority by the state constitutions than that enjoyed, even in 
theory, by the royal governors. 

Americans, it is fair to say, had by 1776 reached the con- 
clusion that the only good governor was a weak governor. 
They displayed almost as much distrust of their own elected 
governors as they had towards the appointees of the British 
kings. Executive power—from whatever source—was under 
suspicion; the supremacy of the legislature was one of the 
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most firmly entrenched dogmas of the time; and in the opinion 
of radicals like Tom Paine, the whole future of democracy de- 
pended upon making executives weak and keeping them so. 
Lest the Revolution produce a dictator, most Americans kept 
a watchful eye upon their governors and generals. In fact, 
leadership itself was looked upon with apprehension—which 
helps explain the confusion and want of discipline which 
brought the United States to the verge of defeat in the strug- 
gle for independence. 

The services of the war governors to the war effort and 
to the cause of union were seriously handicapped by constitu- 
tional limitations upon their authority. They could seldom 
act without consent of the council; they were elected for short 
terms and the principle of rotation in office usually prevented 
able men from retaining office; and at all times they were 
kept in strict subordination to the assemblies. No doubt, con- 
centration of power in the hands of the executives would have 
enabled Americans to win the war more easily, but they pre- 
ferred to win the hard way rather than run the risk of dic- 
tatorship. Although they were obliged to make temporary 
-grants of extra powers to the governors to tide over crises 
such as a British invasion, still, to a remarkable degree, they 
waged war for seven years without benefit of strong state 
executives. As for the Continental Congress, it actually lost 
power during the war and was finally forced to abdicate, to 
all intents and purposes, in favor of the sovereign states. 

The War Governors in the American Revolution is an 
adequate but hardly a brilliant book. It makes heavy read- 
ing, and even historians—long accustomed to ploughing 
through dull books—may find the going a bit tedious. It is, 
on the other hand, scholarly, comprehensive and reliable, and, 
judged by these standards alone, as Ph.D. dissertations per- 
haps ought to be, the “War Governors” merits high rank. 


JOHN C. MILLER. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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Source Material on the History and Ethnology of the Caddo In- 
dians. By John R. Swanton. (Washington: The Smithson- 
ian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 132, 
1942. Pp. 332. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, index. 
Paper, 75 cents.) 


This study gives the reader the principal now known doc- 
umentary data concerning a group of American aborigines 
which played an important part in both the aboriginal and 
post-contact history of the lower Mississippi area. At the 
earliest period of historic record for this region—the later six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries—8000 Caddo formed 
two dozen tribes organized into three confederated groups, 
one each inhabiting the present areas of Texas, northwestern 
Louisiana, and southwestern Arkansas. White contacts re- 
duced their number to less than 500 by 1870, but within the 
last 70 years Caddo population has increased to approximately 
1000, according to official enumerations. The recent increase 
has been due to the infusion of foreign blood, as well as to 
changing criteria of tribal membership. 

Dr. Swanton quotes copiously from and succinctly sum- 
marizes contemporary French, Spanish, and American sources 
and traces the tribal movements and cultural development of 
the Caddo from their first mention in the narratives of De 
Soto’s expedition of 1541 to recent reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. His rigorous control of the historical 
material is illuminating in revealing the results of four cen- 
turies of racial and cultural contact. Fragments of native 
culture and minor social relationships have survived the im- 
pact of white civilization, whereas indigenous economic, poli- 
tical, and religious institutions and patterns have been largely 
lost. Most of the deculturation has been due to the long 
process of general immersion in white institutions, although 
recent changes in native religious life have been accelerated 
by the nativist movements of the Ghost Dance and the Peyote 
Cult. The latter are, from the point of view of tribal history, 
virtually contemporary developments, the Ghost Dance hav- 
ing been adopted by the Caddo in 1890 and the Peyote rites 
only now dying out. Both are themselves acculturational phe- 
nomena, originating as protests against the general encroach- 
ment of white civilization. The exuberance of the movements 
while they lasted, as well as the more general cultural losses 
of the Caddo, support the author’s conclusion that what re- 
mains to be studied in Caddo history “will be acculturation 
processes rather than the restoration of what we are pleased 
to call ‘primitive’ ” 
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For more than thirty years Dr. Swanton has been out- 
standing among American anthropologists as a contributor 
to historical ethnology. His present study shares the quality 
of his earlier ones in demonstrating the particular fruitfulness 
of the historical approach. Dr. Elsie Clews Parson’s earlier 
study of the same people (Notes on the Caddo, 1941) was non- 
historical in method and revealed the limitations of failing to 
see cultural development in historical perspective. One of her 
two interpretive generalizations, for example—that “broken 
cultures thrown together helter-skelter probably borrow little 
from one another”—is but weakly supported by the compara- 
tive and historical data of Swanton’s more comprehensive 
study. Parson’s other conclusion is that Southeastern native 
traits have tenaciously persisted among the modern Caddo. 
This is likewise Swanton’s interpretation, which places Caddo 
culture definitely in the Southeastern area, although the tribes 
lived west of the Mississippi and spoke a language related to 
groups on the Plains, rather than to their neighbors to the 
east. Native origin myths likewise suggest an eastern origin, 
although Swanton is appropriately cautious in regarding ori- 
gin myths as casting much light upon early ethno-history. 

The two principal sections of this monograph deal with 
tribal history (pp. 29-121) and early ethnology (pp. 121-234) ; 
in addition there is an introductory essay on tribal designa- 
tions and distribution, a complete tabulation and criticism 
of numerous population estimates from 1699 to 1937, and a 
concluding chapter of interpretive conclusions in which 
Caddoan culture is related to that of the Southeast and the 
Plains. Lengthy appendices (pp. 241-333) give the original 
Spanish texts of three principal sources (Casafas, Hidalgo, and 
six chapters from Espinosa’s Cronica). There is a bibliogra- 
phy of some ninety titles and an expertly arranged topical 
index. The illustrations include contemporary maps as well 
as the earliest available photographs of subjects. The ethno- 
logical section includes excerpts from the contemporary au- 
thorities just mentioned, as well as from Bienville, De Mé- 
ziéres, Joutel, La Harpe, du Pratz, Morfi, Padilla, Pénicaut, 
Sanchez, Sibley, and Solis; the historical section relies upon 
these sources, as well as upon Bolton, Castafieda, and other 
modern students. The historical essay is the most complete 
one now available for a native group of this area and one of 
the most complete ones for any group of New World aborig- 
ines. In spite of the fact that a large part of the material 
is a compilation from earlier writers, Swanton’s arrangement, 
synthesis, and interpretations make the title of his monograph 
seem somewhat over-modest. 
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It is impossible to make more than a few minor criticisms, 
The ordinary reader would be greatly benefited had the author 
more definitely pointed up the ethnological significance of cer- 
tain quotations from early non-ethnological writers. Inas- 
much as numerous native terms are unexplained in the context 
of their first mention it is unfortunate that they were not in- 
cluded in the otherwise complete index. For culture trait 
comparisons as well as chronological detail the bibliographic 
citations in the text should have been to the date of origina! 
writing, rather than to the date of the translations of the 
documents cited. There are numerous references to the fact 
that Morfi repeatedly copied from earlier writers and there is 
a summary of his activities among the Caddo, but other sources 
in general are not treated in a comparably critically evalu- 
ative manner. It is noted that a little archaeological work 
has been done in the Caddo country, resulting in publications 
by Harrington and by Walker; the archaeological material, 
however, remains unrelated to the ethnological. There are a 
few typographical errors, more particularly of dates, but the 
study as a whole is unusually well proof-read. 

The present study is Dr. Swanton’s third major mono- 
graphic contribution to Southeastern ethnic history. His- 
torians and ethnologists alike will impatiently await the pub- 
lication of his The Southeastern Indians, which is now in 
press and will also be published as a Bulletin of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. In these days of rising. publication 
costs it is perhaps not entirely inappropriate to call attention 
to the inexpensiveness of these scientific studies published by 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

MAURICE A. MOOK. 


The American University 
Washington, D. C. 





Along Petersburg Streets. By Edward L. Wyatt, IV. (Rich: 
mond, Dietz Printing Co., 1943. $1.00.) 


Mr. Wyatt’s little book, readable, well documented, inexper- 
sive and the right size for a pocket, fills a real need among the 
admirers of Petersburg who have longed to know more about the 
interesting buildings seen there at almost every step. Along 
Petersburg Streets is full of information and picturesque lore 
gathered from memoirs, older histories, newspapers and deed 
books, as well as local tradition. Following, as its title indicates, 
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the way of a pedestrian rather than of a historian and attempting 
to attach events to their setting involves some repetition, but any 
historian of a city is faced with the difficult choice of following 
geography or chronological development. That Mr. Wyatt enjoys 
the beauty of many Petersburg buildings is obvious from his praise 
of the Court House, of Tabb Street Presbyterian Church, of the 
lovely store at Sycamore and Bank streets, and of the peerless 
Bolling-Zimmer house. A student of architecture could wish that 
he had dated as many of the dwellings and stores as he has dated 
public buildings. This should be possible, either from the land 
books or from the policies of the Mutual Assurance Society, now 
available in microfilm in the Virginia State Archives. One would 
wish to see more attention paid to the beautiful cast-iron in 
Petersburg—the curious summer-house in a garden on Washing- 
ton Street, the magnificent fences .in front of the Bolling and 
Reuben Ragland houses, and above all the fences in Blandford, 
unexcelled in any cemetery between Baltimore and Natchez. If 
Along Petersburg Streets is reprinted, it could be improved by a 
map, and perhaps a few pages of small cuts would not greatly 
increase the cost while adding to the visitor’s ease in identifying 
buildings. 

These criticisms are made largely in the hope that Mr. Wyatt’s 
book will be only the first of a series of similar studies of Vir- 
ginia towns and even villages. One is tempted to a beautiful dream 
of historical societies, chambers of commerce, women’s clubs and 
rotary clubs uniting to produce a series uniform with Along 
Petersburg Streets, the series to cover Fredericksburg and Alex- 
andria, Portsmouth and Wytheville, Port Royal and Buckingham 
Courthouse, with many other localities which by their architecture 
and history have enriched Virginia. If Mr. Wyatt prefers con- 
tinuing his valuable work as editor of the Progress-Index to lead- 
ing any such cavalcade of lions and lambs, he can be content in 
the thought that he has set a fine example to other communities 
in the state. 


MARY WINGFIELD SCOTT. 
Richmond, Virginia. 





The Bowmans, a Pioneering Family. By John W. Wayland. 
(Staunton: The McClure Company, Inc., 1943. Pp. vii, 185. 
Illustrations, $5.00.) 


It is probable that the name Bowman is only vaguely familiar 
to most students of the American frontier, yet it is unlikely that 
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any other Revolutionary family could have matched this one in 
the military prowess of its sons. When Jost Hite migrated from 
Pennsylvania to the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia in 1731, his 
son-in-law, George Bowman, came with him. Of the five sons 
of George who were living when the Revolutionary War broke 
out, Jacob, the eldest, had removed to South Carolina and become 
a Tory. The other four were all prominent on the Whig side 
during that struggle. John became a colonel of Kentucky troops 
and a large landowner in that country; Abram succeeded Muhlen- 
berg as commander of the 8th Virginia Regiment; Major Joseph 
accompanied George Rogers Clark on the Illinois campaign and 
lost his life in that enterprise ; and Captain Isaac also accompanied 
Clark, was captured by the Indians and remained their prisoner 
for about three years. 

The Bowmans were typical leaders on the Virginia~Kentucky 
frontier, but they were not pioneers of the coonskin-cap variety 
They held important civil as well as military offices, they owned 
more than fifty thousand acres of land in Kentucky and extensive 
tracts elsewhere, and they lived well. In other words, they were 
a part of the landed aristocracy of the frontier, and their place 
was just as secure, even if their influence was not as great, as 
if their claims had been hereditary. But the aristocracy of the 
frontier, of course, had nothing to do with a leisure class any more 
than did the barons of the middle ages. 

Professor Wayland devotes most of his book to these early 
Bowmans, but a little space is given to more recent members of the 
family, down to Mr. A. Smith Bowman, the “Baron of Sunset 
Hills” and producer of Virginia Gentleman whiskey. From the 
Draper papers and other sources, considerable material concern- 
ing the family has been collected. A fascinating narrative might 
have been written about these “Centaurs of Cedar Creek,” but that 
has not been done. The facts, along with bits of family legend, 
are here for those who seek them, but there is no artistry in their 
presentation. 


THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY. 


University of Virginia. 





George Fitzhugh: Propagandist of the Old South. By Harvey 
Wish. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1943. Pp. ix, 360. Illustrations, bibliography. $3.00.) 


There is little that is personally interesting about this Vir- 
ginia advocate of slavery. He seldom ventured off the shaded 
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streets of his Rappahannock village. Mr. Wish teils us that he 
was human enough to have a wife and children and to practice law, 
but the biographer’s function of revealing intimate feelings is not 
discharged. Fitzhugh was so fascinated with the duty of reducing 
the unfortunate human race to social categories that he forgot to 
have a personality. It is clear that he was not enough of a 
philosopher to dwell among the impersonal stars. He was ever 
mundane, a journalist; but he was a journalist without passions. 
He assaulted the Yankee enemies of slavery without hating them. 
The battles which he helped bring to his section of Virginia did 
not disturb him. And when his whole system collapsed in 1865 
he serenely took Yankee pay as an agent of the Freedman’s Bureau 
while he wrangled on about the race he pedantically called Cushites. 

Mr. Wish digests Fitzhugh’s two books and many articles 
with such skill that something significant emerges. It is the sad 
story of the Southern intellectual, a story sadder even than that 
of the Southern novelist told fifty years ago by William Peterfield 
Trent. Although a man of genuine intellectual interests, Fitz- 
hugh was too inadequately educated for the titanic task of defend- 
ing the Southern way of life against the great army of nineteenth 
century liberals. Gallant and honest, he attempted no casuistic 
reconciliations, but boldly assaulted the godly Jefferson and Adam 
Smith as well as the less reputable Abolitionists. His principal 
ammunition was the British Tory reviews; German conservative 
philosophy was beyond his experience. Without a personal knowl- 
edge of slavery beyond Virginia, he made that institution appear 
white by contrasting it with the blackness of free society as de- 
scribed by Carlyle and other British muckrakers. He believed 
that the North was a decaying society needing slavery for its 
revival; the most embarrassing moment of his life should have 
been when a tactless Yankee took him on a tour of prosperous 
New Haven. The enemies of slavery used his verbal extrav- 
agancies against the South; he gave the cue to Lincoln and 
Seward for their war-mongering phrases about “the house-divided”’ 
and “the irrepressible conflict.” The South, for all its pro-slavery 
militancy, did not inspire Fitzhugh to a sense of responsibility by 
reading him. Then, as now, the South only reads books recom- 
mended by Yankees. It listened only to its big politicians; Fitz- 
hugh held a minor political post. He took issue with such public 
characters as Jefferson and Calhoun and had little patience with 
the legalisms of most pro-slavery advocates. 

Mr. Wish, with scholarly detachment, finds importance in 
Fitzhugh’s writings. Responsible only to his own peculiar genius, 
the Virginian uttered an awkward truth which the liberal usually 
ignores or denies. It is that there is a great gap between pretense 
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and practice. In Virginia this gap was between Jeffersonian pro- 
fessions and actually approved social and political practices. Fitz- 
hugh could have been a radical; he was interested in Owen, 
Fourier and St. Simon. Instead he was a conservative, seeing 
Utopia in the slave society with its aristocratic and agrarian ideals 
and seeing doom in the merchant-dominated society of the free 
states. He was most devastating in his attack on Jefferson's 
notions of inheritance and most constructive in his defense of 
genealogical research. In our times when men are so passionately 
devoted to Jeffersonian types of romanticism it is hard to ap- 
preciate the opposite type of romanticism. This Mr. Wish does 
despite his obvious devotion to a pro-democratic anthropology dis- 
tasteful to conservative Southerners. 


FRANCIS B. SIMKINS. 


State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Virginia. 





Proceedings of the Clarke County Historical Association. Vol- 
ume ITI. [1943.] 


This is a publication of fifty-nine 8vo pages, with maps and il- 
lustrations, setting forth the work of the Association during the 
year 1943, containing four articles of historical value and three 
biographies, with portraits. The printing and binding (in 
flexible paper covers) is the work of the Blue Ridge Press of 
Berryville and Middleburg. 

The report of the president of the Association, Mr. Alex- 
ander Mackay Smith, explains that the operations of the or- 
ganization during 1943 were curtailed, owing to the war con- 
ditions, except in photographing several portrait collections, 
the opportunity for which might not have occurred again. 
The results in this field are notable, the report of the Portraits 
Committee (Mr. Everard K. Meade, chairman) showing that 
photographs of ninety-three portraits were added during the year 
to the Association’s already extensive collection. Among the por- 
traits thus added are those of Col. Nathaniel Burwell of Carter 
Hall, Gov. Thomas Lee of Stratford, Sir William Wise and 
Sir Thomas Wise, Lady Salisbury, General Washington, Rob- 
ert (“King”) Carter, Mrs. William Byrd III, President John 
Tyler, Edmund Pendleton; Thomas, Lord Culpeper; and John 
Randolph of Roanoke. For such reproduction, portraits were 
loaned by Mr. Cazenove G. Lee, Jr., Mr. Gerard B. Lambert. 
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Col. and Mrs. Jennings C. Wise, Mrs. James Harrison Oliver, 
the Virginia Historical Society, and others. The Associa- 
tion’s collection of portraits and reproductions now num- 
bers 440. 

Mrs. S. C. Williams, reporting for the Archives Com- 
mittee, lists seventeen accessions during the year, among the a 
Memoirs of the Life of the Rt. Rev. William Meade, D. D., by 
Philip Slaughter, D. D., “Plot of North Hill,” from surveys 
of 1804 and 1820, presented by Mr. Maurice F. Castleman, 
“A Bibliography of the separate writings of John Esten 
Cooke,” presented by Miss Mary Page of Saratoga, and bound 
volumes of the Clarke Courier, beginning with the year 1870, 
presented by Miss Sarah B. Crown. 

Mr. Richard E. Griffith, Sr., of Winchester, contributes 
two interesting articles, one, “Notes on the Early History of 
Frederick Parish,” the other, “Notes on Rock Hill.” The for- 
mer is compiled from the early records of Frederick County 
and the oldest extant vestry book of the parish, dating from 
1764. “Rock Hill”, now in Warren County, was the home of 
Dr. Robert Berkeley, whose wife, Julia Carter, a daughter of 
Councillor Carter, had inherited the estate from ancestors de- 
scended from King Carter. In 1818 Dr. Berkeley was mur- 
dered by several of his slaves. Mr. Griffith’s account gives 
many particulars concerning the tragedy and the subsequent - 
trial of the slaves as contained in the records of Frederick 
County, in which “Rock Hill” was at that time included. The 
story is accompanied with a plat of Councillor Carter’s land 
from which the “Rock Hill” estate was taken. 

Mr. Curtis Chappelear presents an illuminating paper, 
with a map, on “The George Carter Tract.” This tract, com- 
prising 7000 acres or more, included the present historic vil- 
lage of White Post, extending thence to Boyce on the south- 
east and to Opequon Creek on the northeast. Particular items 
are tabulated concerning each of the nine lots into which the 
Carter tract was divided. 

Mr. Everard Kidder Meade is author of an extended 
study of the so-called “Lucy Higginson” portrait, “A Strange 
Metamorphosis in Identification,” in which he shows, from 
available sources of evidence, that the portrait in question is 
really one of Lady Frances Berkeley. 

Biographies, with accompanying portraits, are presented 
of Dr. Robert Carter Randolph of “New Market,” Lieut. Lew- 
is Neill, U. S. A., and Col. Thomas H. Carter, C. S. A.; also 
portraits, with brief items, of David Hume Allen, Mrs. Fran- 
cis McCormick, and Richard Braithwaite. 
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The excellent work of the Clarke County Historical As- 
sociation should prove an effective incentive to many other 
Virginia communities. 


JOHN W. WAYLAND. 
Madison College. 





Writings on Early American Architecture. By Frank J. Roos, 
Jr. (Columbus: The Ohio State University Press. 1943. 
Pp. viii, 271. $2.75.) 


Such a real contribution as this volume cannot fail to be of the 
greatest use to the student of architecture in the eastern half of 
the United States, built prior to the year 1860. The author has 
immeasurably aided study in this broad field by bringing his 
bibliography before the public. 

The introduction explains in full how to use the classification 
of over 2,700 titles, which are cross-referenced as to subject, style, 
author and geographical location, and thoroughly indexed. _ Like- 
wise is added a survey of the field with interesting and pertinent 
remarks on its various phases and the scholarship and authorship 
of which it is composed including suggestions about important 
phases in the field deserving more research than they have re- 
ceived so far. 

The contents are listed below because they indicate so readily 
the scope and treatment: Introduction. General References (De- 
tails, Domestic, Public, Religious). Colonial (General References, 
Domestic, Religious, Interiors). Early Republican (General Ref- 
erences, Greek Revival, Gothic and Other Revivals). New Eng- 
land (General References, Domestic, Public, Religious, Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont). Middle Atlantic States (General References, Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania). Southern States (Gen- 
eral References, Alabama, Arkansas, District of Colum+ia, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia). North 
Central States (General References, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Wisconsin). 
Architects. Bibliographies. Index. 
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